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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S CLOCK 


When Grandmother’s clock strikes the 
hour there is no doubt as to the time. 
Bold, decisive, challenging, it sounds its 
reminder with no confusion of chimes, 
no intriguing interlude, no soothing prel- 
ude softening the stroke. For over a 
hundred years, midnight with no be- 
guiling flourish has been exactly 12 and 
6 a. m. is 6. Time moyes, it seems to 
say. “The time I have marked «for 
years is the same today. Precious. Pro- 
vocative.” 

On the family mantel it stands, above 
the wide hearth with its crane and sus- 
pended iron kettle. Tall and _ precise 
with its mahogany case, it yet argues 
against absolute severity with its exotic 
picture painted on the glass door beneath 
the face—willows by the river and an 
elaborate manor house looking much like 
Jefferson’s Monticello. A clock of which 
the maker was proud, since he had 
printed above the directions inside the 
case, “Brass Clocks, Made and Sold by 
Chauncey Jerome, Bristol, Connecticut. 
Warranted Good.” 

Bought by my §great-grandmother 
from an itinerant Yankee peddler when 
she went to housekeeping in the old 
Cross River village of New York, it 
was always her clock. Hers to wind 
each night with the big-handled key, 
hers to oil when it missed a beat, hers 
to tie in a new catgut string when one 
of the heavy weights dropped with a 
thud. 

“No clock like it,” said Grandmother 
—as I remember her a short, compact 
little woman reminding me of pictures 
of Queen Victoria—winding each night 
her clock as a part of ritual for retire- 
ment. No electric clocks then. 

A steady old clock descending through 
the generations until it is now my clock. 
And living up to its “Warranted Good,” 
I dare say it will still be going strong 
when such highly mechanized timepieces 
as Herr Hitler’s have completely broken 
down. Striking its stroke of destiny, this 
ancient clock will yet herald a new day. 
—H. S. H. in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 


A CHALLENGE TO 
CHURCH MEMBERS 


To save Christendom without losing 
Christian standards is the dilemma of 
this war. Here at home, far from the 
fighting fronts, outburst of hate and 
violence, juvenile crime and_ shocking 
immorality, especially among young 
girls, are a challenge to every devout 
man and woman. 

Church members who want to help 
their daughters face war-born tempta- 
tions find that girls need not only reli- 
gious guidance but a program of prac- 
tical constructive things to do. Who 
will provide it? 

The Girl Scout national organization, 
for one, is prepared to co-operate with 
religious groups at this time in bring- 
ing young people the kind of whole- 
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some recreation and war work that is 
suited to their years. At the request 


‘of government, civic, and religious lead- 


ers, the Girl Scout organization is con- 
ducting a drive to bring Scout training 
to every girl who wants and needs it. 
Communities that do not have Girl 
Scouting will be given special assistance 
from national headquarters, and com- 
munities that have some troops will be 
given help in forming more. 

Many churches, of course, already pro- 
vide Girl Scouting for their young mem- 
bers and find Scout activities today more 
valuable than ever. The Girl Scout 
program with its pledge of service to 
God and country has long been en- 
dorsed by religious leaders of all faiths. 

Girl Scouting supplements the work 
of the church by providing practical 
experiences in which a girl may apply 
the ethical teaching of her creed. Girl 
Scouts care for the children of mothers 
who do volunteer defense and welfare 
work, they collect tons of scrap as well 
as materials for the Red Cross, they act 
as junior aides in hospitals, and offer 
friendship and help to newcomers in the 
community. 

Church members who want to help 
the girls of their community should get 
in touch with their local Girl Scout of- 
fice, or, if there is none, write direct to 
Girl Scouts, 155 East 44th Street, New 
Vorkn7 Neve 


WHO’S WHO 


Lronarp CARMICHAEL is president of 
Tufts College. He is also serving the 
nation as organizer and director of the 
National Roster Specializing in Scientific 
Personnel. 


J. Wayne HAskett is pastor of the 
Universalist church in Concord, N. H., 
and superintendent of Universalist 
churches in New Hampshire. 


Una W. Harsen is a graduate of Bar- 
nard College, New York, and a member 
of the Congregational Church. She has 
contributed over two hundred poems to 
various publications, including the lead- 
ing religious journals. 


Hereerr E. Benton is pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, and 


an active official of the state convention. 


Henry W. Fetton is a Universalist 
layman living in Montrose, Pa., and is 
editor of the Pennsylvania Universalist. 
He is shop foreman in the office of the 
Montrose Publishing Company and also 
editor of the Montrose Democrat. He is 
a trustee or director of a large number 
of philanthropic organizations. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish of Milton, Mass., and an 
author of distinction. 


Marcarer B. Croox is on the faculty 
of Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Mason F. McGrnness is pastor of the 
Universalist church in Weymouth, Mass. 
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Freedom of Religion 


ee HE second,” said the President, “is freedom of 
every person to worship God in his own way, 
everywhere in the world.” 

In his day John Adams, our second President, issued 
a clarion call to the clergy to stand for religious liberty. 

To some people religious liberty means liberty to 
think about religion as they wish without being bound 
by the demands of a creed, a church or a pope. But 
in the sense in which we are using the term, religious 
liberty also means the liberty to be bound fast to a 
creed or to take orders from a bishop if one so desires. 
It is the right to worship God according to the dictates 
of one’s own conscience or to refuse altogether to 
worship. 

Some people write and talk as if they believed that 
religious freedom was in danger of being limited in this 
country by some church, such as the Catholic, getting 
possession of the Government. In our judgment, there 
is little likelihood of such a thing happening. By far 
the greater number of adherents of every sect believe 


in the American principle of the equality of all indi-. 


viduals and of all groups before the law. We do not 
believe that a sect in this country would vote to take 
out of the Constitution the clauses forbidding Congress 
to pass laws setting up religious tests. 

Even in time of war, when liberties of all kinds are 
curtailed, and when passion runs high, our government 
recognizes the supremacy of conscience in matters of 


Three Duties 


see duties rest upon us in connection with both 
friends and enemies in other lands: To think 
straight about them; to help generously; to plan wisely 
for them and for us. 

We are learning of places and peoples for the first 
time. We are picking up scraps of information here 
and there. It is a part of Christian duty to learn more 
about all these different “tribes and tongues” and to 
be accurate in what we report about them. 

Much has been written about the Russians in this 
country which simply isn’t so. Probably the same 
could be said of every other foreign people. For one 
thing, the statement of prewar days that the Russians 
were hostile to their government and were only waiting 
for a chance to overthrow it has been completely dis- 
proved by the magnificent self-sacrifice, courage and 
valor of the Russian people in the defense of their 


religious belief and gives legal status to conscientious 
objectors. 

In our country there is little danger of our losing 
the right to worship God, but as Dr. Poteat pointed 
out recently, there is grave danger of our losing religion 
by not exercising the right. Vast numbers of people 
live on the plane of self-indulgence. Other thousands 
are influenced by the contempt which some of the 
intellectuals have for religion. Few in this country 
go as far as the Nazis in their opposition to Christianity, 
but that contempt exists in our own country, no well- 
informed person will deny. 

We have accepted as a duty the establishment of 
religious freedom “everywhere in the world.” Ought 
we not to do more to show the reasonableness and the 
beauty of religion itself everywhere in the world? 

Nor can we forget what Dean Weigle has pointed 
out: 


By war alone human freedom cannot be achieved, but 
without war today and without victory for the United 
Nations, human freedom will be lost. Victory for the United 
Nations will not of itself assure religious freedom, any more 
than it will assure economic justice. Victory for the United 
Nations will keep open the possibility of achieving a more 
free, more just, and more Christian civilization, under the 
new conditions of technology, communication and transport; 
whereas a victory for the totalitarian powers would close 
this possibility, so far as our human eyes can see, until their 
tragic experiment should burn itself out. 


of the Hour 


homes. We must try harder to think and talk truth- 
fully about Russians, Chinese, French, Germans, Irish, 
English, and all the rest. 

The duty of acting charitably is not hard for the 
rank and file of the American people. All that they 
have to know is that the need exists and that the 
people soliciting help are wise and trustworthy. The 
danger in time of war is that we may get so many 
appeals that we become callous to all of them and, 
finding it hard to respond to all, decide to respond to 
none. When this happens we have sunk to a lower 
level of life and action. If we care about what we are 
to become we will watch carefully for signs of such 
hardening of the heart. 

To plan wisely for the future of the world is the 
heaviest responsibility resting upon the American 
people today. The mighty war in which we now are 
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engaged came upon us because we neglected to take 
the precautions which the last war taught us were 
necessary. 

It is not wise and prudent to take the position that 
the size of the army, the navy and the air force of 
any nation is the business of that nation and of no 
one else. The world as a whole cannot afford to let 
any one nation build up a striking force, which, as 
things now are, might give that nation mastery of the 
world in one bad quarter of an hour. 

If we are not going to permit unlimited expansion 
in armament, then controls must be established and 
we must plan wisely to get the right kind of controls. 

Even if deprived of modern weapons, peoples 
could fight with scythes and pitchforks. 

Wise planning must include machinery to adjudicate 
quarrels as quarrels are adjudicated between two 
farmers over line fences or trespass. It would be utter 
folly to let Dibble Hollow descend upon Sapbush 
Hollow and burn and kill to redress some wrong or 
fancied wrong. Is it not an even greater folly to let 
Japan descend upon China and Italy upon Ethiopia? 
If we allow local riots to continue all of us are sure to 
become involved. And if we allow international riots 
and wars to break out all of us are reasonably sure to be 
drawn into the struggle. 

World planning is a new idea, just as industrial 
planning is a new idea. But Eric Johnston, president 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, tells us that busi- 
nessmen have completely changed their minds about 
industrial planning. Fifteen years ago they regarded 
it as socialistic. Now it is seen to be plain common 
sense and efficiency. So must we change our minds 
about world planning. It is not just “star eyed”; it is 
the most realistic grappling with facts as they are. It 
is ending a period of history which proved almost fatal 
to us because of neglect and inaction. 


THE MARVELS OF THE DIALECTICAL 


HE JOURNAL OF LIBERAL RELIGION does 

well to give us “The Future of America and the 
Unitarian Church,” by Rev. Hugh W. Weston, a 
Unitarian minister of Pittsburgh. The article does not 
tell us much about the subject announced, but in this 
respect it is not unlike some sermons. The article 
interests us because it asserts “dialectically and 
realistically” what isn’t so. Such an article helps us 
to see what is so. 

“The governments of Britain and America,” says 
Mr. Weston, “and the classes that support them are 
moving to consolidate and unmask their imperialist 
motives in the war.” 

Mr. Weston proves this by the failure of Britain and 
America to open a second front. But the troublesome 
thing is that the second front was opened up appar- 
ently while the quarterly was being put together. 
Really, one ought not to write journalistically for 
quarterlies. So much can happen in a quarter. 

Our leaders both in England and America, the 
article tells us, are afraid to provide any clear concep- 
tion of what the war is about. Specifically, our leader- 
ship is afraid of attacking Fascism. Our advertise- 
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ments and posters urge us to fight so that pretty girls 
will admire us, so that our flag shall still fly, because 
the Japanese race is inferior (by imputation), etc. 

But while these dialectics were being set up, the 
second front that our imperialistic minded leaders had 
opened toppled Mussolini and all his Fascists. 

Our author makes other bold predictions: “All sec- 
tions of the capitalist leadership are united on the pro- 
gram of prolonging the war.” 

Our leaders will be against bringing war criminals 
to trial. (Mr. Roosevelt’s warning against giving 
asylum had not yet appeared.) 

The peace conference following the war will blow 
up. 

Some years after this war will come the second 
American revolution. Out of it will come Fascism or 
Socialism. . 

Now, the duty of the Unitarian Church, the author 
tells us, is to get ready for these great events. 

It must stop preaching rational optimism and re- 
form through relief and education. Sentimental human- 
itarianism in an era of hate and bloodshed will only 
aggravate hate and bloodshed. 

The Unitarian Church must turn to the Communist 
Party and the Roman Catholic Church to learn how 
to do things. 

The church must proclaim “social struggle rather 
than the achievement of individual perfection.” 

Getting into the fight against our capitalistic system 
the church will save its own life. 

What this author fails to see is that our social sys- 
tem already has been profoundly modified; that the 
process is going on; that we are learning to do things 
co-operatively and are likely to learn to do many more; 
that capitalists, some because they see the necessity 
and some because they cannot help themselves, are 
helping in the changes; and that the preaching of what 
Mr. Weston. calls dangerous clichés such as salvation 
by character and “the progress of mankind upward and 
onward forever” has helped to substitute democratic 
processes for autocratic. 

There is place today for the preaching of the old- 
fashioned Unitarian concepts of faith in God, in our- 
selves and in our fellow men; for the building of 
bridges of understanding between farmers and factory 
workers, and between factory workers and owners; 
for the use of love instead of methods of conflict. 

To save capitalism it is charged that Winston 
Churchill, Anthony Eden, Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Cordell Hull are deliberately prolonging the war. That 
is, they are sacrificing millions of lives for money. In- 
stead of Mr. Churchill’s calling for “blood and sweat 
and tears” for liberty, he really is demanding such 
sacrifices to save the special privileges of aristocrats. 

Such charges are simply puerile and ridiculous. 
They show how far astray a mind can go that thinks 
in terms of class antagonisms. 

And engaging as we find this writer when he tells 
us that God is the God of history and that our lives 
will be meaningful only in so far as God lives in us, 
we still’feel the necessity of calling for a few facts here 
and there and of insisting upon a little less reckless 
judgment of high-minded men. 
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THE FOOD SUPPLY OF THE WORLD 


T is a help to our country and to the human family 

to learn how to take care of the products of Victory 

Gardens. There are five methods of preserving foods 
—canning, storing, drying, brining and pickling. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture and state 
departments are engaged in a campaign to educate 
people along these lines. It is tragic to have people 
work hard all summer in a garden and then lose a high 
percentage of the crop by faulty methods of caring for 
the product. 

Write to the Department of Agriculture for the 
following folders: Wartime Canning of Fruits, Vege- 
tables; Farmers’ Bulletin 1939, Home Storage of Vege- 
tables and Fruits; AWI-59, Oven Drying—One Way 
to Save Victory Garden Surplus; Farmers’ Bulletin 
1918, Drying Foods for Victory Meals; Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1932, Preservation of Fruits and Vegetables by 
Salting or Brining; Farmers’ Bulletin 1438, Making 
Fermented Pickles. 

All these bulletins are free. 

It is interesting to note the improvements in tech- 
niques. A little salt now does better work than quanti- 
ties of salt did years ago. Dehydration, which has 
made such strides, is the outgrowth of the plates of 
cut-up apples or plums on the old kitchen stove or out 
in the hot sun. 

Only those who have seen famine and all its heart- 
break can realize fully what it means to preserve food. 

The sweat of the producer, the thrift of the canner, 
the wisdom of the distributor, the generosity of us all, 
must be as incense these days on the altar of the Lord. 


“BESIDES, HE CAN WRITE” 
EV. STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN, the editor of 


the Christian Register, rendered a service to fellow 
editors by writing a personal letter to them recommend- 
ing a 62-page booklet entitled Faith for Our Genera- 
tion* written by a brilliant professor of history in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and brought out 
by the Unitarian Youth Department, of which Mr. 
Fritchman is director. 

Presbyterians and Unitarians alike are apt to find 
that their basic religious faiths are reinforced when 
they read these fascinating pages. Religion is what 
ties us up to our.fellows, to the universe and to God. 
There is nothing new about the definition, but the 
exposition of religion as the direction in which we are 
heading and the reasons for optimism in the constitu- 
tion of the universe in many respects are new. We 
have it in our power to abolish poverty, disease and 
war. Because of the idealism and determination of 
youth, we stand a good chance of pulling it off. But 
if our country fails and if the earth goes wrong, God 
or the working forces of the universe have not been 
stopped. 

Here is a book by a man who knows both biology 
and history and who has a deep religious faith. Besides, 
he can write. 


*Faith for Our Generation. By Karl W. Deutsch. Tlus- 
trated. American Unitarian Youth Department, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Thirty-five cents. 
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FOR BOTH CIVILIAN AND SERVICEMAN 


HEN a resourceful man is unable to find what he 
wants to meet a need he creates the thing to meet 
the need. This, in brief, is the story of the excellent 
little devotional booklet In Quietness and Confidence* 
edited by Douglas Frazier for our men and women in 
the armed services. Since shortly after Pearl Harbor, 
Frazier has been writing to Universalists in service. 
This work has grown from an occasional letter from 
the Youth Department to a systematic project of 
keeping in touch with our people all over the world. 
Regular mailings go out frequently containing letters 
from Universalist leaders and reading matter in con- 
venient form. These mailings have carried our seasonal 
devotional manuals and other small booklets for service- 
men. Frazier wanted an undated booklet which would 
present the disciplines of Christianity without the pat- 
terns of orthodoxy. For this manual he has assembled a 
collection of quotations from prophets ancient and 
modern, from Buddha and Jeremiah to Frank Oliver 
Hall and Clarence R. Skinner. 
In Quietness and Confidence is a worthy contribu- 
tion to a most worth-while project. The booklet is 
helpful to both civilian and serviceman. 


* In Quietness and Confidence. Edited by Douglas Frazier. 
Universalist Publishing House. Ten cents a copy, eight cents 
each in quantity. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Referring to an unusually wild and furious attack 
upon him and his views, Dr. Guy Emery Shipler writes 
us: “It is the kind of letter you will agree that is worth 
more than pages of editorial comment for the things 
that the Churchman advocates.” 


Temperance Sunday this year falls on October 31. 
Every church should hold up before its adults and its 
children the nobility and beauty of self-control. Every 
citizen should act unselfishly in measures for traffic 
control. 


News about religious activities among British 
prisoners of war in German camps is given from time 
to time in church papers. In a recent number of the 
Methodist Recorder, an article on this subject showed 
how keen the officers and men were to use any 
opportunities for practicing their religion. A chaplain, 
himself a prisoner, writes: “At the request of the men, 
we now have services every evening and we are going 
through the Gospel of St. Mark. The man who reads 
the lesson keeps the Bible for one day. We have loaned 
out our very few Bibles and New Testaments. Hun- 
dreds of men are asking for them and unfortunately 
we cannot get any. Having no hymnbooks we have 
to write out all our hymns.” It is added that steps have 
been taken to help remedy the shortage of religious 
literature. 


In spite of startling and tragic wrecks, travel by 
rail remains the safest method of transportation in the 
world. 
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Man and Society in War and Peace’ 


Leonard Carmichael 


HOMAS JEFFERSON was a great American. He 
‘was a great democrat. With peculiar insight, in 
the early .days of our republic he wrote: 

But it proves more forcibly the necessity of obliging every 
citizen to be a soldier; this was the case with the Greeks and 
Romans, and must be that of every free state. Where there 
is no oppression there will be no pauper hirelings. We must 
train and classify the whole of our male citizens, and make 
inilitary ‘instruction a regular part of collegiate education. 
We can never be safe till this is done. 

These words of Jefferson were never more significant 
than they are today. It has taken us more than a 
century and a quarter to act upon his advice, but now 
we are learning what the classification of our citizens 
can really do for our nation. Jefferson was not only a 
great exponent of true popular government, he was 
also an almost fanatical exponent of individual human 
freedom. Above all things he was a great believer in 
the future America. 

Today, some of us, who still do not see as clearly as 
Jefferson did, act as if we feared efficiency in American 
affairs. We even find those who like to hint that there 
is somehow something un-American in an efficient over- 
all planning for a wise combination of local and national 
man-power utilization in our free democracy. Such 
shortsighted doubters should weigh fully the words of 
Jefferson. The idea of an effective organization of 
citizens trained for the special duties of peace and of 
war is not new. It is not a philosophical concept based 
on some “ism” alien to our land. It is as efficient and 
American as a Franklin stove. It is a common-sense 
formula. Essentially it says that America as a whole, 
and also each American citizen, will be better off if 
each individual in peace and in war is given the best 
possible opportunity to do the work for which he is best 
fitted. In planning for man- and woman-power utiliza- 
tion the detailed task of the individual will be deter- 
mined by the social aims of the total group of which 
the individual is a member and by individual human 
capacity. 

When a free nation is at war because its basic way 
of life has been challenged by the really mad exponents 
of a predatory and degraded philosophy, each citizen 
must find his proper place in the armed services or in 
the civilian support of those services. If the nation is 
at peace the same citizen should be allowed to find his 
proper place in the evolving social and economic struc- 
ture of his country. It is a truism that in war or peace 
an individual is most effectively employed when, in 
serving his own best interests and those of his family, 
he is also serving in a general sense the true advantage 
of the nation of which he is a part. 


Brains and Bricks for Survival 
All of us here in this assembly represent many 
absolute and relative religious, social, and economic 


*Speech delivered on September 21, 1943, to the Maine 
Universalist Convention, at Congress Square Church, 
Portland. 


values. To our nation at war, however, we are all pre- 
eminently. one thing. Our trained brains and our 
physical frames are an absolutely essential national 
resource. It is altogether appropriate that we ask 
ourselves a basic question: How should our nation, 
that is, how should you and I collectively, deal with 
our scarce human national resources? What policy 
should we adopt toward the proper use for national 
welfare of rubber, aluminum, steel, high octane gasoline, 
and, above all, trained brains in active bodies? Dislike 
as we all do the classing together of bricks and 
brains, I think most of us will agree that our nation 
must answer this question of the proper use of its 
resources correctly today if it is to survive. If we 
do not give the right answer, can we expect to win 
this war and hence go on in a life that recognizes 
the value of the individual? We are engaged in what 
is much more nearly a final death struggle with alert 
and ruthless foes than we like to admit. Paradoxi- 
cally, efficiency is one of the servants of the false 
paranoid theories of our foes. We must woo and win 
that same able goddess if our own just cause is not to 
be crushed to ground, it may be for generations. 
Fundamentally, but one answer can be given to the 
question of proper and efficient man-power use. The 
nation must direct through proper planning the effi- 
cient local utilization of all the special’ skills of both 
sexes and of all ages. This may sound much worse 
than it is. I believe that the nation will see to it that 
its citizens will be given every possible opportunity to 
participate in their own assignment. Americans will 
be allowed to choose the work best suited to them if 
such decisions are not in any way contrary to the 
national welfare. In a democracy in times of crisis, as 
well as in a dictatorship, the first duty and privilege 
of the citizen is to serve his fellow citizens, that is, his 
state, as well as himself, to the full best of his ability. 


‘In America this means that individual initiative in 


securing the proper job must be encouraged. It must 
be nurtured so that it may serve the common good 
through compliance with general directives established 
by the citizens themselves acting through the legal 
machinery of federal and local government agencies. 

The principle by means of which the great efficient, 
aggressive, mechanized army of the United States is 
being recruited is well named “Selective Service.” This 
plan has been developed so that no man in an appro- 
priate age group is exempt from giving his best service 
for the national welfare. Selective Service is really a 
general system which applies the philosophy of democ- 
racy to the task of raising and maintaining our army 
and now also our great navy of citizens. By this system 
we are forming an armed force needed to preserve the 
sanity of the democratic nations in a world of totali- 
tarian madness. We are fortunate in America that our 
hour of need has given us a great leader to administer 
this vital enterprise. In Major General Lewis B. 
Hershey the Selective Service System has an effective 
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professional student of mankind and of society who 
knows how to make democracy really work without loss 
of a single democratic virtue. 

The Selective Service System is technically limited 
to certain specific military objectives. The ideal of 
selective service for a democracy at war, however, can 
be viewed in much larger perspective. We do not need 
to be reminded that all of us here assembled and the 
135,000,000 other Americans are now engaged in a 
complete war effort. Gradually we are all coming to 
see how each man and woman of this nation may best 
serve the common cause. Age, sex, and special abilities 
and handicaps are being considered, but the necessary 
work of proper assignment moves on. 

Under Governor Paul V. McNutt the War Man- 
power Commission is developing effective procedures 
through local United States Employment Service offices 
for the full mobilization of civilian as well as military 
America. This experienced administrator and _ his 
associates have already met with amazing success in 
the quiet furthering of the gigantic and humanly 
significant task of properly assigning wartime jobs to 
all Americans. 


The Way the Army Works 


Civilian service in this war period may gain much 
by observing the work of the Army itself. The two 
main objectives of classification as carried out in the 
Army by the Adjutant General and his subordinates 
are the conservation of man power and the expediting 
of special training for new specialized army services 
such as those required of the Signal Corps man, the air 
pilot, or the Diesel engine operator. These two basic 
objectives of classification and training may today be 
applied -to the total man- and woman-power of the 
nation. When we say that America must have man- 
power planning we mean that a democratically devised 
system must apply to all of us. We citizens must not 
object if this system is comparable in many ways to the 
procedure employed by the Adjutant General in organ- 
izing our great and effective army. 


Willing to Wear Overalls 


It is fortunate that the need for general civilian 
“procurement and assignment” was recognized in time. 
America is today served in man-power planning by a 
growing and efficient service which recognizes national 
need but also local autonomy in solving its problems. 
The basic aim of the Manpower Commission, as I see 
it, is to make sure that the ability to serve America, 
and not selfish convenience or mere socioeconomic 
status, shall determine the work required of each 
citizen in this hour of our nation’s great common need. 
Each of us must be ready as true citizens of a democ- 
racy to lead or follow, but, above all, to do our work as 
well as we possibly can. We must be ready to be well 
paid or poorly paid. We must wear white collars or 
overalls as the need arises. 

There are over 17,000 civilian jobs listed and 
classified in the occupational dictionary developed by 
the United States Employment Service. Even in our 
war economy most of these jobs must somehow be 
maintained, but often they may be taken over by those 
who would not have been asked to do them in peace- 
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time. As this civilian transfer is taking place, millions 
of men must be trained for thousands of specialized 
jobs inside the Army and the Navy, and also in essen- 
tial war industry. Previous training for many of these 
new special jobs is rare. Thus the skill of the taxi 
driver or the taxidermist, the accountant or the acro- 
bat, the electrical engineer or the eyelet puncher, the 
lawyer or the layette maker, must be studied and re- 
evaluated in the light of the total picture of need. Only 
if a job serves a real national purpose in winning the 
war and maintaining the nation can it be justified in 
our present way of life. 

Unfortunately, training and even high efficiency in 
some specialized peacetime work all too seldom per- 
fectly fit a man for special war conditions. Therefore, 
the Army and the Navy have developed and are still 
perfecting a great scientific program of man-power 
selection, assignment, and training. It is the aim of 
both services that in this war the almost innumerable 
specialized jobs of the modern armed forces are to be 
efficiently filled. Unfortunately, we are not alone in 
our scientific man-power efficiency. We know that 
both the Germans and the Japanese have availed them- 
selves of almost every scientific device that might help 
them in properly selecting the men who are to perform 
the specialized duties required in their armies and 
navies, industry and agriculture. 

In the last world war America was the pioneer 
country to apply modern techniques of psychology and 
human engineering to its army, but during the years 
of the long armistice from 1918 to our present rearma- 
ment period we regrettably allowed our superiority in 
this field to slip from our hands. Now, once again, 
excellent scientific placement procedures are being em- 
ployed inside the Army and the Navy. Thus rapid 
determination is being made of those men who have the 
best qualifications for service as air pilots, bombardiers, 
air gunners, antiaircraft fire control men, and in hun- 
dreds of other services. 

This selective procedure makes it clear that the idea 
of a true selective service does not cease when a man 
once enters the Army or the Navy or the Marine 
Corps. Rather, the same scientific and yet democratic 
general philosophy that was applied in deciding who 
should be allowed or in some cases required to enlist 
as a soldier or sailor, is continued within the services. 


Look at This Selective Service 


What I have said so far makes it clear, I hope, that 
this basic idea of selective service is a very general one. 
Let us hold this conception in our hands again for a 
moment and examine it a little more closely. In war- 
time, selective service is dedicated to one grand and 
complete objective—that of developing a nation fully 
mobilized for victory. In modern total war this means 
a nation so mobilized that each man, woman, and child 
will do that service which he can perform most effec- 
tively to meet the common objective of a crushing 
military victory over the nation’s enemies. Actually, 
however, the ideal of selective service, as Thomas Jeffer- 
son pointed out in the excerpt read at the beginning 
of this paper, is an ideal of national efficiency which 
applies to peace as well as to war. A proper corollary 
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of selective service is the requirement that each indi- 
vidual feel that his own powers are being used as effec- 
tively as possible in all respects for the national welfare. 
This is a most difficult task because the techniques of 
evaluating human abilities and of assigning human 
beings to special duties must be applied by other 
human beings who are not omnipotent. 

I hope that I have thus been able to make clear 
that the basic idea of selective service is so great and 
so important that it is worth every practical effort to 
bring it into maximum applied efficiency for the present 
war and later for the new construction of our world 
society which will follow the establishment of a just 
peace. Regret the monstrous irrationality of war as 
we all do, we may also take such satisfaction as we 
can from the fact that as a by-product of each recent 
war some social procedures have developed which have 
been valuable in solving later peacetime problems. 

It is already clear that the present war will be no 
exception to this rule. The student of the function of 
the brain has always found his science advanced by 
each great murderous campaign. The horrible head 
wounds of battle, as studied in the hospitals behind the 
front, give new information concerning the intricate 
neural relationships of living brain centers. Similarly, 
in the present world battle and revolution the efficient 
and universal study of the special qualifications of our 
American population and the proper democratic and 
when possible self assignment of us all to the duties for 
which we are best fitted are teaching us valuable new 
lessons. Our present fearful expense in human grief 
and in capital goods may at least give us a new social 
technique which may have great significance for our 
peacetime social progress if we are only wise enough to 
use it when once again we are free to develop the arts 
of peace. 


Individualism That Means Bondage 


Thomas Hobbes, one of the world’s great political 
and social thinkers, wrote a speculative treatise on 
man’s relation to the state in a period of political dis- 
cord that in certain respects is not unlike a microcosm 
of the period in which the world now finds itself. But 
Hobbes’ theories were not alone born in revulsion 
against the public and social anarchy which he saw 
about him. They were rather the observations of a 
scientifically minded sociologist. The word sociologist 
had not been invented in his time, but he viewed society 
with the eyes of a true scientific social anthropologist. 
That he lived in a period when, to use a Biblical figure, 
the pool of men and women was being troubled is not 
to be neglected. Whenever the human pool is deeply 
stirred, be it by angels’ wings or devils’ mechanicians, 
there are greater opportunities for some types of social 
observation than in periods of quiet. In times of tran- 
quillity and social stagnation, political life gives too 
easily the illusion of the complete round cycles of a 
balanced static system. Hobbes held that the state 
could be considered as a great robot. This conceptual 
giant he called “Leviathan.” Alone in a state of 
nature man’s life, Hobbes believed, was_ solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish, and short. In a state of nature 
or of complete individualism, he believed, and no 
one has ever demonstrated that this belief is incor- 
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rect, each man was in constant war with his fellows. 
Thus Hobbes felt that only by proper and formal social 
organization could man avoid incessant individual war- 
fare and eternal economic chaos. 

On the title page of the first edition of Hobbes’ 
Leviathan which I own, is a queer old woodcut. Over 
a quiet landscape towers the giant “Society,’ made 
up, as indeed it is, of little figures. In this ancient 
line drawing we see what today might be called a 
political cartoon. Here, pictorially, is presented a great 
and lasting philosophic, social, governmental, and 
religious problem. This great question is the deter- 
mination of the optimal relationship between the indi- 
vidual and the social group of which the individual is 
a member. This basic query asks how the ideal of 
maximum individual freedom under law may be 
achieved without interference with the efficient, 
smooth, functional activity of the other individuals 
who constitute society. The freedom of individuals in 
a society is a strange phenomenon. Cancer cells are 
the freest cells in any adult organism. They are undi- 
rected outlaws; they are biological anarchists. These 
free cells make rapacious onslaught upon the organizing 
forces of the law-abiding tissues and organs of the 
body. But what is the result of this freedom? When 
the organism perishes because of the unbridled liberty 
of the new cells, these very cells themselves must also 
die. It is the patterned organization of the organism 
against which these new cells rebelled which in the end 
is seen to have maintained them. Mankind must learn 
that it cannot have the cake of individual anarchistic 
freedom and eat the confection of social organization 
too. A full individual life is not possible save in an 
organized society. Freedom can exist only where suit- 
able supraindividual dominance is effectively main- 
tained. Release this dominance and the cancer of 
ungoverned action at once begins its lethal course. 

In the light of these observations the philosophical 
basis of the service of the individual to the state of 
which he is a part may be re-examined. In the first 
place, all such service to the state is collectively good 
morally, bad morally, or merely amoral, depending 
upon the dominant end which the state in question has 
accepted as its own. But once a course of action has 
been determined by the state and until it is officially 
changed, the duty of the individual is clear. Franklin’s 
true Yankee statement that we must all hang together 
or else all hang separately has the sanction of all that 
is practical and pragmatic in individual as well as 
national policy. 


The Polarizing Force of a Just War 


It is in this light that we see the great polarizing 
force of a just war now uniting and redirecting the 
efforts of America. This supreme common objective 
is bringing new meaning and new categorical impera- 
tives into millions of individual lives. The individual’s 
relation to the state which has marked America from 
the period of its colonial beginnings is once again 
emphasized in this our common national crisis. As in 
the period of the civil wars of England during which 
Hobbes wrote, our times call upon us for a practical 
reconsideration of the individual-state relationship. 
I believe that fortunately, in the theory of the Selective 
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Service System, we have discovered and are now 
gradually unfolding a democratic formula which 
may bring an altogether new efficiency to our nation 
as it becomes ever more and more widely accepted 
and understood. Above all, this applied and effective 
human engineering will not, and must not, be allowed 
in peacetime to interfere in any way with the true and 
full freedom of the human spirit. 

When selective service is thus viewed not merely 
as a device for the mobilization of our citizen army, 
but as a mechanism by means of which each individual 
may effectively serve his fellows, it is clear that we 
have developed a formula to make operative the free 
exercise of individuality in meeting a common social 
end. Under the leadership of the War Manpower 
Commission, America today is thinking and planning 
more effectively for the use of its total man power 
than has ever been true before. This war is making 
clear the point of view that each American citizen 
should have, so far as it is humanly possible, an oppor- 
tunity to use his talents in the way that is most effec- 
tive for himself and for the nation. Let us now resolve 
never to lose this value of our war experience. When 
peace is re-established let us not lapse again into 
bad old ways. After this war let us never again allow 
a lack of planning on our part to doom far too many of 
our fellow American men and women to occupations 
for which they are ill suited. Let us substitute 
knowledge and wisdom for the chance limitations of 
ignorance and birth locality in deciding which American 
in the future shall do what, provided always that the 
free individual has the final word in his own vocational 
choice. 


Social Planning and Human Liberty 


Let us once again look back at the question: Is this 
social planning being accomplished at the cost of 
human liberty? True and absolute liberty is a deep 
characteristic rooted in the basic mental and spiritual 
makeup of men and women. In some respects it is 
independent even of the culture in which an individual 
is reared. But real human liberty is never fully exem- 
plified in a social order which does not allow the indi- 
vidual to know and to participate in those aspects of 
society which are valuable for him gs an individual as 
well as for society. The freedom to work at a job 
which brings proper biological, economic, and social 
satisfactions and proper present and future security 
is a freedom which allows many other aspects of a 
more spiritual freedom to emerge in the individual. 
Religious freedom for the individual may at times be 
fully exemplified in its full beauty even in a bonded 
slave, but even this freedom is all too often hindered 
rather than helped by serious economic and social 
maladjustment. Full intellectual freedom can never 
be present in an individual who has not been able to 
secure at least a somewhat effective vocational adapta- 
tion of his own capacities to social needs. Those aspects 
of freedom which include an opportunity for the full 
scope of intellectual and cultural life cannot often 
emerge in one who has not been able to make the major 
adjustment of an appropriate placement in our com- 
plex modern social order. Even an efficient society 
may allow itself the entertainment and luxury of 
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watching the inconsistencies of those who attempt 
to revolt: against the very scientific and mechanized 
social order which has created much that they them- 
selves truly are. 

As I have said, it is clear that the aim of a society 
must affect the aim of each of its citizens. Thus 
the power and might of our own enlightened social 
leviathan differs from the malevolent diabolism and 
restrictive brutality of that social monster, the totali- 
tarian state. This contrast of ideals must not make 
us forget that both democracy and _totalitarian- 
ism require for their effective operation the adoption 
of an efficient and, in the last analysis, universal system 
which will see to it that as many citizens as possible 
of each state are employed in the best way to assist 
the state in gaining its objectives. In detail, the 
harsher aspects of this need are masked in peacetime 
by either system, but in a real war, when the powers 
are all too nearly equally balanced, both those who 
support the white horses and the black horses of Plato 
must resort to efficient systems of talent procurement 
and assignment. In our democracy, however, the 
great ideal of the effective freedom of the individual 
serving willingly in that part of the national economy 
for which he is best suited differs basically from the 
concept of the mute slave of the state glorified by 
Germany and Japan. 


A Heavy Responsibility for Education and Religion 


There are many important implications for educa- 
tion in this over-all man-power planning now officially 
adopted by America. If shortages are shown to exist 
im any war service, that is, in the Army, the Navy, or 
in defense industry, the theory of selective service 
suggests that the men most nearly fully trained for 
the new tasks must be selected for further “conversion- 
education.” In terms of the significance of the work 
that any citizen is doing, his service must be made 
available for modification and transfer to new posts. 
It is also important to remember that the begetting 
and bearing of children and the great process of human 
growth and aging do not stop in wartime. Indeed, 
by some strange law all these processes seem to be 
accelerated. Thus education and, above all, organized. 
religion in the present period of emergency must assume 
a new responsibility for the proper guidance of growing 
young manhood and womanhood. Boys and girls 
must now prepare themselves during their periods of 
formal education for an effective part in the war. But 
they must also be prepared for effective participation as 
morally sound and broadly and humanly educated men 
and women for proper and constructive life in the post- 
war years of America. 

We have long been very proud in America of our 
democratic educational system, and yet it is still true 
that here economic as well as intellectual capacity 
enters into the selection of young men and women, 
especially for higher education. Possibly under our 
new philosophy of man-power recruitment and training 
it may for the first time be recognized that the financial 
aid of organized society alone will make possible talent 
selection for education independent of parental eco- 
nomic ability to pay for such education. As a nation 
we need from each generation young men and young 
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women with many differing abilities. We should train 
the most promising children of all our citizens without 
regard for the financial condition of their families. 
Thus will we secure educated men and women to fill 
those posts for which their basic intellectual endow- 
ments, interests, abilities, and gifts of human sym- 
pathy best fit them. In thinking about education 
in a democracy we must be on our guard against a 
dangerous doctrine which is always skulking on the 
outskirts of a social order such as ours. This false 
doctrine may be called the theory of the interchange- 
ability of men. There is no more unbiological and non- 
psychological theory than this dogma that “what any 
one has done any one else can do.” In fact, boys and 
girls just are not interchangeable. Men and women 
are not interchangeable. Human beings differ from 
one another in basic and highly specialized ways. This 
fundamental fact gives us special directives when we 
wish to think of over-all man-power planning in con- 
nection with education and the filling of important 
jobs in the future when the present generation has 
passed. 

The pressure of the present emergency may well 
give this true philosophy of democracy in education, 
that is, the full recognition of differences in ability 
without regard to economic status, its first real trial. 
A number of plans have been developed by the federal 
government to assist boys of ability to prosecute 
secondary school and specialized college work so that 
they may be fitted to undertake their specialized tasks 
in the war. These plans need our full study, for in 
some form this basic idea may be worthy of our full 
support in peace years as well. Certainly education 
will in some way be provided for our soldiers and 
sailors when the time of demobilization at last arrives. 


Can We Produce the Brains Needed? 


It is probable that each generation in America, or 
Germany or Japan, does not produce more than enough 
cerebral cortexes able to deal effectively and quickly 
with the calculus and the other basic mathematical 
operations that are needed to develop and maintain 
the wide peace technology of the civil industrial 
economy of our time. This is a strange and somewhat 
frightening fact. Is it possible that we are developing 
in war, and in peace too, a civilization which demands 
more brains of the sort that can deal quickly and 
effectively with the unequivocal operations of symbols 
than old Mother Biology sees fit to provide? If this 
is true, no matter what sort of man-power planning 
may be worked out, it will be difficult indeed to main- 
tain the civilization which depends upon such advanced 
quantitative science and engineering. 

A study of the evolution of living organisms does 
not make the idea seem preposterous that the com- 
plexities of our social order may become too much for 
us. The technical demands of our scientific and 
mechanical civilization may sometime outrun the abil- 
ity of our poor human brains to cope with them. The 
paleontologist read in the records of the rocks the 
history of organisms which developed too far in some 
one direction and then eventually had to be eradicated 
by natural selection as a mistake of nature. Certainly 
it is not impossible that in the social sphere a similar 
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leveling-off of our mechanized order may take place 
unless through wise guidance we arrange matters so 
that the brain, the brawn, and the emotional stamina 
of our people shall be wisely and effectively used to 
meet the common objectives of our society. This must 
be done, however, so as to allow full sway for all proper 
individual development. The techniques for this future 
gigantic program of man-power allocation and use are 
already to some extent available. The procedures for 
making human allocation perfect are now widely under- 
stood. All that remains, it seems, to combat this ideal 
is ignorance, intolerance, and a superstitious feeling 


that that which always has been somehow always 
should be. 


The Church and a Sinister Illusion 


In this war period, as I have tried to show, it is 
increasingly clear that true classification and effective 
use of all our human material is essential. But to you 
who are concerned with the great part of organized 
religion in society I give a special charge. In this field, 
as in so many others, let it be your steadfast desire, 
your steadfast purpose, to do all that you can to help 
America in the years that lie ahead. Once peace is 
again established, let us all guard against giving up 
the social gains which have come as a result or as a 
by-product of this world-shaking war. We have heard 
much, and much that is important, about the desirabil- 
ity of not losing even in wartime any of the true social 
or religious gains that have come to this country as a 
result of the solution of the social and economic prob- 
lems which have gradually developed in all the years 
of our national life. When the war is over it will be 
even more important to be sure that the real social, 
religious, and administrative gains that have resulted 
in this war period shall not be cast aside. 

The construction of the new America, the construc- 
tion, indeed, of new world understanding, will require 
all the religious zeal, all the administrative talent, all 
the engineering skill, all the wise insight of the best 
brains of this planet once the present tornado has 
ceased to blow. The problems of peace are less 
dramatic and less compelling than the problems of war. 
Let me urge you all, therefore, to be on your guard 
against a sinister illusion. As a nation we can never 
turn back. We must recognize in America the impera- 
tive need for efficient national, local, and individual 
planning in the use of all our natural resources, and 
especially for the full and complete use of our supremely 
great American human resources. 

To paraphrase the words of the great Jefferson, let 
us remember that in peace as well as in war we must 
train and classify the whole of our citizens. We can 
never be safe until this is done. In this new training 
let us never forget the great part that may be played 
by the liberalizing spirit of true and real religion if we 
are only alive to our responsibilities as real members of 
a church that has a tradition of facing facts. 


What a new face courage puts on everything! A 
determined man, by his very attitude and the tone of 
his voice, puts a stop to defeat and begins to conquer. 
—Emerson. 
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New Hampshire Universalist Convention 


J. Wayne Haskell 


EETING amid the protests of the Jews of Con- 

cord, Manchester, and even Boston, the one 
hundred twelfth annual session of the New Hampshire 
Universalist Convention was held September 19-21 in 
the Universalist church in Concord, in co-operation 
with the Universalist Youth Fellowship, the Sunday 
School Association, and the Association of Universalist 
Women. Delegates were present from : Claremont, 
Concord, Dover, Manchester, Nashua, Newfields, 
Portsmouth, Winchester and Woodsville. 

The business session of the State Convention was 
held on Monday and Tuesday mornings, with the 
president, Arthur H. Britton, presiding. A cordial 
welcome was given by Warren H. Greene, moderator 
of the Concord church. The state superintendent, 
Rey. J. Wayne Haskell, gave his report of work for the 
past year. In addition to a complete report of the 
churches, a number of important recommendations 
was made. The reports of the treasurer and the 
Finance Committee showed the convention finances in 
excellent condition, with a sizable balance on hand. 
The Fellowship Committee reported five active minis- 
ters, seven serving churches of other denominations, 
and nine inactive. The superintendent reported that 
of the thirteen active ministers in fellowship at the last 
conyention, eight had left New Hampshire during the 
year. Reports of the auxiliaries were presented by 
Olive Robinson for the U.Y.F., Mrs. Manley Morgan 
for the Sunday School Association, and Mrs. Ernest A. 
Brown for the A.U.W. 

The lectures which raised a storm of protest from 
the Jews were a series of three, announced by Rev. 
Vernon A. Loescher, minister of the Congregational 
church of West Roxbury, Massachusetts. Speaking 
twice on Monday and once on Tuesday, he used for 
his titles: “We Can Learn Something from Hitler,” 
“The Jews Are Hogging Everything?” and “We’ve 
Got to Do Something About These Jews.” After tele- 
phoned protests and personal visits, three Jews attended 
the first lecture and no more were seen for the 
remainder of the convention. They were satisfied that 
the New Hampshire Universalist Convention had not 
joined the anti-Semitic crowd. The lectures were a 
brilliant defense of the Jews and would make good 
reading for Tue Curist1an Leaver. In the newspaper 
announcement of the lectures, the question mark was 
omitted from the title, “The Jews Are Hogging Every- 
thing,” and the title, “We’ve Got to Do Something 
About These Jews,” was a direct quotation from the 
famous Jewish writer, Lewis Browne. 

A resolution of appreciation of Rev. and Mrs. 
J. Wayne Haskell and the people of the Concord church 
for their hospitality was adopted. A resolution on the 
resignation of Arthur H. Britton as president was 
adopted by a rising vote. A third resolution made Mr. 
Britton, and J. Edward Richardson who retired as 
trustee, life members of the convention. 

The following recommendations of the superintend- 


ent were adopted: That the ministers’ annual retreat 
be continued; that a period of field work by Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner be planned with visits to the churches 
that were not visited last year; that the field work area 
commission be continued; that the Granite Stater be 
issued again this year; that the Executive Committee 
consider ways and means by which New Hampshire 
ministers can be enrolled in the Blue Cross, with some 
financial help given to those who need it; that Prot- 
estant Press Month be observed, together with the 
appointment of a layman in each church to get 
subscriptions to Tur CuristiAN Leaver; that minis- 
ters be aided in attending the general assembly of the 
Universalist Church of America; and that contributions 
be made to the Christian work at the University of 
New Hampshire, to the General Theological Library, 
the State U.Y.F., Sunday School Association, and 
the A.U.W. 


Officers Elected 


Universalist Youth Fellowship: President, Olive 
Robinson, Manchester; vice-president, David Porter, 
Concord; secretary, Marjorie Morgan, Concord; treas- 
urer, Irene Spangler, Concord; adviser, Rev. J. Wayne 
Haskell, Concord. . 

Sunday School Association: President, Rev. 
Ernest A. Brown, Jr., Claremont; vice-president, Mrs. 
Sarah M. Mercer, Nashua; secretary, Mrs. Manley W. 
Morgan, Concord; treasurer, Mrs. Arthur A. Blair, 
Manchester. 

Association of Universalist Women: President, Mrs. 
Norman Whippen, Claremont; vice-president, Mrs. 
Herman Mitchell, Woodsville; secretary, Mrs. Ernest 
A. Brown, Jr., Claremont; treasurer, Mrs. Edwin 
Morey, Nashua; auditor, Mrs. Florence B. Fisher, 
Manchester; directors, Mrs. Fred E. Chase, Concord, 
Mrs. Fred King, Claremont, and Mrs. J. Wayne 
Haskell, Concord. 
State Convention: President, the Hon. Thomas L. 
Marble, Concord; vice-president, Rev. Albert W. Alten- 
bern, Woodsville; secretary, Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, 
Concord; treasurer, R. Theodore Ball, Concord; trustee 
for three years, Howard T. Ball, Claremont; trustee of 
Universalist Publishing House, Rev. J. Wayne Haskell. 

Fellowship Committee: Henry A. Stevens, Man- 
chester, Guy L. Shorey, Gorham, Rev. Harry F. Shook, 
Concord, Rev. Sidney J. Willis, Manchester, and 
Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, Concord. 

Preacher of the occasional sermon: Rev. George B. 
Marsh, Alstead; alternate, William W. Cromie, Ports- 


mouth. 
Place of the next convention: Woodsville. 


Speakers 


The convention opened on Sunday evening with 
the service of worship conducted by the chaplain, Rev. 
Sidney J. Willis, who also served as chaplain for the 
Monday and Tuesday sessions of the convention. 
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The occasional sermon, “Add to Your Faith,” was 
preached by Rev. Ernest A. Brown, Jr., of Claremont. 


The communion service was conducted by Rev. J. 


Wayne Haskell. 


The convention banquet was served on Monday - 


evening by the A.U.W. of the Concord church. At 
the head table were the retiring president, Arthur H. 
Britton, and Mrs. Britton; Judge Thomas L. Marble, 
chief justice of the New Hampshire Supreme Court, 
and Mrs. Marble; the Hon. Cornelius A. Parker, who 
brought Massachusetts greetings; Rev. Vernon A. 
Loescher, who gave a series of three lectures during 
the convention; State Treasurer R. Theodore Ball and 
Mrs. Ball; State Superintendent J. Wayne Haskell, 
who was toastmaster, and Mrs. Haskell; and Rey. 
William Wallace Rose, D.D., of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
who gave the address of the evening on “Words, Words, 
Words.” 

The closing address was given on Tuesday morning 
by Rev. Robert Cummins, §.T.D., general superintend- 
ent of the Universalist Church of America, who spoke 
on the progress made by the Universalist Church 
during the past five years. 


Meetings of the Auxiliaries 
The auxiliary organizations of the state held their 
annual meetings during the Monday session.’ At the 
meeting of the A.U.W., the new constitution was 
adopted. The Sunday School Association stressed the 
value of field work and summer conference attendance 
and made a number of appropriations. The U.Y.F. 
reported on the work of the past year and made im- 
portant plans for the coming year. William Cromie 

of Portsmouth led the Friendship Circle. 


The Trumpet 


Vivian T. Pomeroy - 


ILL and Jane were brother and sister. Jane was 
eight and Bill was only four. Jane was very lively 
and gay. She was here, there and everywhere. She 
loved to race around on her bicycle. She liked tearing 
to school and seeing her friends. She liked a great 
number of things. But there was one thing Jane did 
not like, and that was her homework. Oh, how she 
hated it! She would put it off and off and off. Until 
her mother had to say: “Jane, you must, you simply 
must, get that homework done.” Then Jane at last 
would drag out her books and pen. But her mind 
would not stay on that homework. There seemed no 
sense in it. What was the use of that stupid arithmetic, 
and who cared anyway about silly people in history 
long ago? And so in the end Jane’s mother always 
had to come and help. This was what Jane wanted. 
She thought that was what mothers were for. So 
more and more Jane let herself rely on Mother for 
homework. 

Bill, bemg only four, had no homework. “Lucky 
little guy!” said Jane, biting her pen. But Bill had 
his troubles. As a matter of fact, he was afraid of the 
dark. He simply hated to be left alone at night. He, 
too, wanted Mother. He wanted her to sit with him 
till he fell asleep. He, too, thought mothers were made 
to sit with you. 
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On the morning Bill was five years old he had 
many birthday presents. Among them was a tin 
trumpet. He was immensely pleased. He blew it 
several hundred times. Father said: “Wouldn’t you 
know an aunt who has no children would give a 
trumpet! Bill, for mercy’s sake, stop!” Bill stopped. 
“I’m a bugler,” he said. “I’m five. I’m five years old.” 
“So you are,” said Father, “and a fellow who is five 
is not afraid of the dark. A boy who is five ought to 
manage to let his mother have a rest when he is in 
bed.” Bill said nothing to this. He was silent for a 
few moments, and then he blew a shrill blast on his 
trumpet and went away. 

That day Mother said to Jane: “Jane, you must 
do your homework alone. I am so busy.” Jane cried: 
“Oh, I can’t. I can’t do it by myself. It’s so hard.” 
And she made such a fuss that Mother looked miser- 
able. “Very well,” she said. “Go and get ready. I 


_ must see to Bill.” 


Then Bill spoke. He was very firm. “I can see 
to myself,” he said. “I don’t need you to stay with 
me. I can see to myself.” “Oh, Bill, could you?” said 
Mother. She sounded grateful. “Yes, I can,” said Bill. 

Sometime later Mother kissed Bill good night, 
opened the window, closed the door and came down 
to Jane. Jane had not done a thing. She was fiddling 
with a jigsaw puzzle. “Oh, Jane!” said Mother. “You 
might at least have begun. Don’t you ever want to 
help me?” “Gee! Mother,” cried Jane, “I can’t. All 
mothers help their children. That’s why we have 
mothers—to help us.” 

But at that moment there came faint and far the 
shrill blast of a trumpet. “Why!” said Jane. “That’s 
Bill,” said Mother. “He has his trumpet, and when 
his fear of the dark comes on, he blows to call his dogs 
and go hunting.” 

“Silly!” said Jane. “Pretend dogs, pretend hunting. 
Silly!” 

“Not so silly,” said Mother. “I’m helping you 
because Bill is helping me by helping himself; and 
there’s nothing pretend about that. It’s the realest, 
loveliest thing that’s happened for a long time. Come 
now. This sum...” 

And, as they worked, now and then there came the 
faint shrill blast of a trumpet. Then it stopped alto- 
gether. Bill and his dogs had gone hunting. 


A PRAYER 


O God, who in boundless love and infinite wisdom hast 
ordained summer and winter and established seedtime 
and harvest, thus showing, in their unvarying cycle, 
that death is but a phase of life, comfort us in the 
surety that he who has passed beyond the great mys- 
tery has but moved into another are of that great 
circle which men call eternity. 


Help us to put aside all selfish thoughts of grief and 
rejoice in his liberation from the bonds of the flesh 
and its limitations and, while keeping his beauty of 
spirit in loving remembrance, find peace in the certain 
belief in his triumphant entry into the larger service 
of a just and loving Father. 


Una W. Harsen 
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SIX PILLARS OF PEACE 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A most noteworthy contribution toward solution of problems that 
cause world wars has been made by the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace, instituted by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
This is the final article in a series that deals with the “Six Pillars of Peace,” the 
fundamentals which the Commission declares underlie the solution of world problems 
to ensure a just and durable peace after victory. 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


HE “Six Pillars of Peace” are clear enough so far 

as major aims are concerned. Forward-looking 
people want continuing political and economic co- 
operation between the United Nations and, as soon as 
possible, between all nations, with an international 
organization of some sort flexible to change and strong 
enough to control armaments, to provide security 
against war, to gain increasing autonomy for subject 
peoples, and progressively to win for all men religious 
and intellectual liberty. 

Two major facts, however, 
confront such hopes: first, the 
impossibility at this present 
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an argument for another try at the idiotic policy of 
intervention in war and isolation in peace. Even an 
internationally minded President and Congress will 
get nowhere without the prodding, sustaining pressure 
of public demand and support. 

The Christian churches ought to play a major part 
in supplying this indispensable popular backing for 
constructive internationalism. Until victory is won 
war is bound to be thought of chiefly as the means by 
which we overthrow our enemies. When the victory 
is gained, Christians, at least, 
ought to see that if any decent, 
humane, and Christian possibili- 


time of blueprinting in detail 


their political implementation; 


and second, the need of a sus- 
tained, constant, and urgent 
,pressure of public opinion, tire- 
lessly insisting, through thick 
and thin, that the implementa- 


tion must be found. Ill. 
Let us not fool ourselves! 
The closer the military victory IV. Assurance, 


of the United Nations comes, 
the more complicated and diffi- 
cult loom postwar problems. 
Certainly, if a just and durable 
peace is to be won, only a vigi- 
lant, insistent public opinion 
that never gets tired and that 


. Political collaboration between 


the United Nations and ulti- 
mately all nations. 


. Collaboration on economic and 


financial matters of world-wide 
import. 

Adaptation of the world’s treaty 
structure to changing conditions. 


through interna- 
tional organization, of ultimate 
autonomy for subject peoples. 


. Control of armaments. 
. Establishment of the principle 


of the rights of peoples every- 
where to intellectual and reli- 
gious liberty. 


ties are to be open to our chil- 
dren, war itself is the major 
enemy that must be overthrown. 
And that can be achieved only by 
a patient, long-sustained, sacri- 
ficial devotiontothe great adven- 
ture for whose basic principles 
the “Six Pillars of Peace” stand. 

Society’s major. gains have 
commonly come from the con- 
fluence of two factors: first, 
ideals that blaze the trail out 
toward a better day;and second, 
realistic facts that make the 
status quo obviously ruinous to 
man’s happiness and prosperity. 
The abolition of human slavery 


refuses to quit can win it. 

Nowhere is this fact more 
important than in the United States. Despite the 
obvious insanity of isolationism, we are likely to face 
after victory a war-weary popular reaction, with cer- 
‘tain politicians ready to take advantage of it, threaten- 
ing us with a repetition of our folly after the last war. 
Indeed, nothing can prevent that tragedy except a 
ground swell of public sentiment too strong to be 
resisted and too determined to be tired out. 

To be sure, we may have in Washington an ad- 
ministration and a Congress sincerely committed to 
international collaboration, but, even so, dissensions 
within the nation and discouragements without are 
certain to be imniense, furnishing to weak knees an 
excuse for giving way and to shortsighted self-interest 


was at first an ideal; afterwards 

it became clear that as a matter 
of realistic self-interest slave labor was economically 
bad busines for all concerned. Only when those two 
factors pulled and pushed in the same direction did 
the system of human slavery break down. 

We have reached that stage with reference to iso- 
lated nationalism, balance-of-power politics, and war. 
That whole system is not only ethically wrong but 
practically suicidal. Our best ideals of humanity as 
one family and the realistic facts of war’s hideous self- 
destructiveness are now massed on the same side of 
the issue. Sooner or later that combined pull and push 
are going to force us to an internationally organized 
world. If we will have it so, that can at least begin 
to happen in our generation. 
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Only University Men for the Ministry? 


Herbert E. Benton 


AST spring the members of the state fellowship 

committees received from headquarters at Boston 

a Syllabus of Theological Studies and Examinations 
for Candidates for Ordination. 

The preface states that it “has been prepared by 
the Office of the General Superintendent in consulta- 
tion with the trustees of the Universalist Church of 
America; the Central Fellowship Committee; the Com- 
mittee on the Ministry; the Canton Theological School, 
St. Lawrence University; the Tufts School of Religion, 
Tufts College, Massachusetts; the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School, Chicago, Illinois; and the Starr King School 
of the Ministry, Berkeley, California.” The concluding 
paragraph of the Syllabus states: “The Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship under its power ‘to make rules 
governing the examination of candidates for ordina- 
tion’ (Article II, Section 4e of the Laws of Fellowship) 
has authorized this syllabus for the guidance of state 
committees of fellowship.” 

In my judgment this is one of the most important 
documents issued by the Universalist Church in recent 
times—perhaps ever. For a long time many leaders 
in the church have desired to raise the academic 
standards required of candidates for our ministry; here 
we have a serious attempt to draw near the realization 
of that dream. 

Unquestionably the work is thoroughly done. The 
“Schedule of Topics Required of Candidates Who Are 
College Graduates” is comprehensive, covering every 
field pertaming to the Christian and Universalist tradi- 
tion and heritage. With transparent frankness the 
compilers state (top of page 8): “The goal to which we 
should aim, so far as academic training is concerned, 
is that of requiring that a candidate for ordination shall 
be a graduate of a college or theological school of 
recognized standing. Committees of fellowship should 
discourage short cuts into the ministry.” 

Behind this syllabus is the hope that the time may 
soon come when candidates for our ministry shall all 
hold degrees from a college or theological school. That 
the time has not yet come is recognized in the Syllabus, 
which presents a much shorter and less inclusive list 
of topics required of those who do not hold such 
degrees. 

The presentation of this syllabus demands that we 
face squarely the question of the type of men and 
women we desire in the ministry of tomorrow. 

Do we wish to draw them exclusively from the 
group of intellectuals (as they may be called) who have 
pursued courses of study in accepted institutions of 
learning? 

Will it be wise, wholesome, productive of a church 
that will zealously, sacrificially help to build the king- 
dom of God on earth if we refuse to accept ministers 
from any other group? 

It may not be out of place to remind ourselves that 
Jesus, whom we still regard as our leader, had little 
formal education apparently. He knew the Jewish 


scriptures, but so far as we are aware he had no training 
in the rabbinical schools. Would we wish to exclude 
him from our hody of ministers? John Murray, Hosea 
Ballou, the real founders of this Universalist Church 
of America, to use our present name, were not college 
bred. The itinerant preachers who spread the gospel 
of Universalism through the land years ago were 
seldom men of learning, except in their knowledge of 
the Bible. Would we refuse to accept them now? I 
have had more or less intimate acquaintance with men 
in our fellowship who would not have been granted 
that privilege had this aim for college graduates only 
been realized when they applied. And how much 
poorer our church would have been without them! 

The reply will be that times have changed and in 
all churches the demand is for higher standards of 
scholarship. I confess that I have been more in sym- 
pathy with this desire than I can bring myself to be 
now. I have been in the ministry forty-six years and 
have seen our denomination shrink to half the size it 
was at the beginning of that period. And this loss 
has occurred during the very years in which we have 
been endeavoring to raise the educational standards of 
our ministers. Not that there is the relation of cause 
and effect here. I do not wish to believe that. But 
very evidently college and theological school graduates 
have not been able to check the alarming trend. 

I am coming to believe that our only hope is in 
men and women, in the pulpit as well as out, who have ‘ 
the evangelistic fervor, the crusading, prophetic spirit 
that possessed the early preachers. Undoubtedly there 
are some among the highly educated who retain this 
spirit, but I am sure if we are to save our church we 
must look elsewhere and everywhere for those who are 
blessed with it and welcome such with enthusiasm. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. Of course I 
believe in formal education for a portion of our min- 
isters. Not for a moment would I wish to have my 
seven years at Tufts College eliminated from my life. 
I am under invaluable obligation to the college and 
the divinity school. Let us continue to send forth into 
our ministry all the men and women we can secure to 
attend our institutions of learning. They will have 
their contribution to make to the church of tomorrow. 
But let us not subordinate the importance of this other 
group who will come to us through other doors but 
will make just as worthy a contribution. Let us value 
education but not make a fetish of it. Indeed, I am 
more and more convinced that education is much more 
than a matter of knowledge. Education is full-grown 
personality. Jesus was our most educated man. Such 
education is secured through the medium of study. 
Jesus knew the law and the prophets. But even more 
of value is understanding contact with life and espe- 
cially the spirit within that is “born from above.” 
Education means “to draw out” by whatever means, 
study, contact with people, prayer and meditation, to 
draw out what is in the soul of man and bring it to 
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fruition. I have known men in our ministry thus 
educated far above my poor ability to emulate who 
never had the opportunity of this “higher education.” 

And, second, I am sure there are thousands of 
young men and women honorably and capably filling 
places of service in this outside world who have had 
little formal education but who would give strength 
to our ministry. Indeed, very likely an infusion of 
such blood into our ranks would check this gradual 


shrinkage in the membership rolls of our churches and - 


in the churches we have in fellowship. I would have 
our committees of fellowship live with open eyes for 
such candidates for our ministry. 

I have in mind two: young men, both of whom 
would, I am sure, make ministers the church would be 
happy to receive, but they have not the time or the 
funds to attend college and theological school. And 
our denomination is the loser in consequence. 

Furthermore, as someone has mentioned to me, 
what of the millions of young men and women who 
will come home after this war, many of them charged 
with the dominating urge to do something to make 
a better world? What ministers some of them might 
be! But they have not the special training. They 
could not meet the requirements of this syllabus. Shall 
we deny ourselves this source of vision and high pur- 
pose in our ministry? I should like to see our schools 
prepare a one-year program to acquaint such with our 
Universalist history and polity, to give some instruc- 
tion in homiletics and other basic subjects. Such men 
and women, if in earnest, would give a year of their 
lives to such preparation, and ways would be found to 
help them. 

As we are thinking of “requirements” for the Uni- 
versalist ministry I will venture to speak of one that 
I have long had in mind and that I wish were included 
in the list of “studies” in the curriculum of our theo- 
logical schools. I would give one year of the theological 
course to experience acquired outside the school—six 
months to be spent in the office of some large industry, 
that the candidate might gain some knowledge of the 
grave and great problems that confront the managers 
of business, and the other six to be spent in carpenter 
shops, in mines, behind counters, at a lathe, so that 
knowledge of the problems and longings of the labor- 
ing man, as we call him, might be acquired. I went 
from life in a small village to seven years on College 
Hill and then was catapulted into a pulpit and a parish. 
What did I really know of life in the world? And most 
of the men in our ministry who have not had college 
training have had this perhaps equally valuable train- 
ing in the world. Of this nothing is said in these 
standards for ordination—to me a serious lack. 

Returning now to the Syllabus, there are several 
questions which force themselves on my mind: 

What of the ministers who come to us from other 
denominations having already received ordination? 
This class is not mentioned, yet many of our best have 
come from that source. Surely we shall not assume 
to look into the validity of their ordination and require 
that they meet our standards of scholarship. But if 
we do not, then do they constitute a preferred class, 
not subject to the requirements laid upon the men and 
women we ordain? 
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The Universalist Church is a democratic body. It 
delegates its work to various departments, commissions 
and committees, but reserves to itself the right to make 
final decisions as to policies and practices. There is 
no doubt that the Central Fellowship Committee, in 
preparing and promulgating this set of rules and 
standards, believed it had been given full authority by 
the convention and the Laws of Fellowship. There is 
no criticism whatever in my mind, but inasmuch as the 
Syllabus announces that its aim is to require ultimately 
that all candidates for the ministry be graduates of 
colleges or recognized theological schools, and _ this 
syllabus presents a step toward that goal, and inasmuch 
as there is here contemplated a marked change in 
policy and practice, would it not be well to have the 
matter presented to the convention for its consideration 
and adoption if approved? 

I realize that this is a matter of major moment to 


-the church. 


What effect will this new policy have on the status 
of the state committees of fellowship? If they must 
be guided absolutely by this set of standards, which 
would be something new under the sun, then are they 
more than just agents of the Central Committee? Sup- 
pose the state committees ordain men who are not 
approved by the Central Committee, as has some- 
times occurred, has the Central Committee the right to 
reverse that action and withdraw the fellowship? 

In an effort to answer these questions for myself I 
turned to the Laws of Fellowship and Discipline (re- 
vision of 1937). 

The Central Committee seems to be well within its 
rights. Not only did it receive a mandate from a recent 
convention to compile a set of standards, but the Laws 
of Fellowship seem to give the committee this authority 
with “no strings tied to it.’ And yet a careful reading 
of these laws results in mental confusion and cer- 
tainly raises more questions than are settled. Let us 
note: 

Article I, Conferring of Fellowship: Any candidate 
for the ministry, applying for fellowship, adjudged after 
suitable examination by a committee of fellowship 
having jurisdiction as possessing the essential spirit of 
the Universalist faith and acknowledging the ecclesias- 
tical authority of the General Convention, may be 
admitted.” Undoubtedly this refers to state commit- 
tees as well as the Central Committee. Nothing is said 
about ordination, but as a candidate for the ministry 
must be ordained before he can have fellowship, the 
ordination seems to be implied. Thus by this first 
article a state committee may authorize ordination on 
the simple basis of the two requirements mentioned 
above. Nothing is said about academic requirements. 

Article IT, Section 1, states that the powers of the 
General Convention [now the Universalist Church of 
America] shall be exercised by a central committee of 
fellowship. Section 2 states that the powers of a state 
convention shall be exercised by its committee of 
fellowship. Nothing is said as to the scope of these 
powers. With reference to ordination, is there any 
point where the state authority ceases and the central 
committee assumes full power? If not, then it would 
seem that the state committees have entire control 
of this matter within their own jurisdictions. 
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But let us proceed. Section 3 in this article states 
that “the powers of the Central Committee of Fellow- 
ship and of the State Committee of Fellowship are as 
follows: [Then are listed points (a) to (k) and IDENTI- 
CAL FOR BOTH COMMITTEES.]|” 

Then comes Section 4: “In addition to the powers 
enumerated in Section 3 of this article, the Central 
Committee of Fellowship shall have power...” There 
are seven sections. (c) gives the power “to make rules 
governing the examination of candidates for ordina- 
tion,” (d) “to make rules in the interest of wniform pro- 
cedure of state committees of fellowship [the same 
rules?},” and (e) “to act as a first court of appeal from 
decisions of state committees of fellowship.” 

Section 5 declares that the “decisions and regula- 
tions of the Central Committee of Fellowship shall be 
final, subject to appeal to the Board of Trustees and 
to the General Convention in session. This does seem 
to be definite and precise. But—and it is a big but— 
if it were the intent of the compilers of these laws to 
place absolute authority in the hands of the Central 
Committee, then why in the world was authority to 
ordain bestowed upon state committees by previous 
articles, for in addition to, the provision in Article I, 
noted above, Subsection (c) of Article II gives the 
central and state committees powers “to receive appli- 
cations for ordination and consider them and if the 
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committee shall authorize ordination to appoint the 
clergyman who shall confer ordination and issue the 
certificate.” Is there any force in this grant of power 
or is it entirely withdrawn by Sections 4 and 5? If so, 
then we are confronted with the amazing and distress- 
ing spectacle of an august body giving power to a state 
convention with one hand and then pulling it back 
with the other. 

Certainly ‘the denomination has proceeded for 


_years on the assumption that the state committees had 


full authority within their jurisdictions. I confess I 
am unable to solve this dilemma. Which section shall 
I believe? Are not these sections contradictory? Page 
Mr. Bicknell or some lawyer to render an opinion. 

To any who may wonder why I have waited so 
long before writing as I have, the reason is this: I can- 
not dispute the calendars, and so many have passed 
before my eyes that now I have to admit that I am one 
of the older generation. As such I feel strongly that I 
should have little to say about the church of tomorrow. 
I honor the church of yesterday, and the church of 
today is very precious to me, but to fix the policies and 
practices of the church of tomorrow is the prerogative 
of those much younger than I who are to be that 
church. That it may be a church worthy of its tradi- 
tions and fitted to do its full share in lifting this world 
toward the “beauty of holiness” is my hope and prayer. 


Overseas with Our Chaplains and the Men 


Following is an address to the people of America, broad- 
cast September 14, from Algiers, North Africa, through the 
courtesy of the National Broadcasting Company, by Dr. Wil- 
liam Barrow Pugh, chairman of the General Commission on 
Army and Navy Chaplains. 


N my visit to the various theaters of war, I have 

found the most unusual army I have ever seen. 
A few days ago I watched an unusual mess line. The 
guards, American soldiers, were at the head of the line. 
They were in the same line, to receive the same food, 
as the prisoners of war. An Italian chaplain, himself 
a prisoner of war stationed there to minister to his 
countrymen, noting my interest, turned to me with a 
comment in Latin which translated literally means, 
“You cannot wrestle with a people like that.” What 
a commentary on the spirit of the American fighting 
men! There they were, giving an unmistakable 
demonstration of the fact that if the victory of 
democracy.over despotism is going to be a blessing, 
it must lead to a gospel of peace and good will. 

For almost a month now I have been traveling 
through various theaters of operation seeing our Amer- 
ican soldiers in every phase of their war. I have seen 
them with absolute recklessness and invincible deter- 
mination setting forth on their bombing . expeditions. 
I have seen them shortly after they have completed 
their missions. I have watched members of the ground 
forces, the mechanics, the technicians, and the truck 
drivers, without whose exacting work there could not 
be the effective bombing which is taking place today. 
I have witnessed the careful and deliberate way in 
which the various units are preparing for the land 


attacks which lie ahead. I have seen battalions of 
Negro troops with the joyous characteristics of their 
race completing with fidelity the important tasks 
assigned to them. I have seen officers and men charged 
with highly specialized tasks giving unmistakable evi- 
dence of their ability to handle the arduous work which 
is theirs. I have seen men in the hospitals slowly 
recovering from the wounds of battle, girded to bear 
their sufferings by the grim determination, and hope, 


| that the healing ministry given by faithful doctors and 


tireless nurses will soon enable them to take their 
places in the ranks again with their comrades. I have 
seen men tenderly laying the remains of a fallen com- 
rade into the ground as taps sounded its solemn 
requiem. I have seen these army men in all stages of 
their work and in all branches of their service. I am 
very certain that those who are listening to me are 
asking, What are they thinking? 

For one thing, they are thinking of home. Home, 
wherever it is in the United States, still remains to 
them the most sacred place in this whole wide world. 
Home is where their thoughts and hopes and loves are. 
Mothers, fathers, sisters, brothers, wives, sweethearts 
of America, you are constantly in the hearts of your 
men. Through the heroic efforts of our efficient trans- 
port service, your letters are now arriving much more 
quickly than a few months ago. And how those 
letters are appreciated! Try to include snapshots when 
you possibly can. I wish you could have seen the joy 


of that farmer lad from Ohio when he opened a letter — 


and found a snapshot of his father and mother, stand- 
ing with milk pails in their hands. Or the pride of that 
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young husband as he saw the picture of his sturdy son 
celebrating his first birthday. Many of the men have 
special wallets for their pictures, and when they begin 
to show them you have to see every single one. Make 
this a commandment: Keep writing to your men. 
Remember the little gossipy items, the cheerful news, 
the pleasant things, forgetting as much as possible the 
bitter or tragic element, and, above all, send a few 
pictures. 

But the big thing of which these men are thinking 
is the gigantic task which has brought them over here. 
I have never seen men so determined that a task be 
completely and successfully accomplished. There is 
no boasting, there is no bragging, but just that quiet 
dogged determination that every obstacle that stands 
between them and final victory be swept away. You 
never saw such teamwork. Every man, every outfit, 
every branch of the service, are working as one unit, 
ready to give everything they have. As the enemy is 
being struck, you may be very sure that he is thor- 
oughly aware that he is being struck hard—by one 
solid impact of determined manhood, ready to give 
everything it has for the final and inevitable victory. 
Is it any wonder that in such an atmosphere of united 
endeavor, the men are asking me very pointed ques- 
tions about you folks back home? 

These questions have sometimes been a bit em- 
barrassing. They want to know whether you are doing 
your duty—by saving your tires, by saving gasoline, 
by observing the ration rules, by being faithful to your 
work in all things great and small—which will mean 
victory in the present struggle. They know it is not 
easy to be heroic in peaceful civilian surroundings, and 
to get the feel of contributing to national victory while 
at home, in factories, mines and shops, but they also 
know that the whole outcome of the present struggle 
stands or falls with you—upon what you do, and how 
much you accomplish. They are confident that you 
will not let them down. They are so very anxious 
whenever there is the slightest indication that the 
home front is not completely united. 

Because of the peculiar responsibility which is mme 
as chairman of the General Commission on Army and 
Navy Chaplains, to confer with the chaplains and to 
survey the religious work throughout all branches’ of 
the service, I want now to emphasize two things: 

First, the work of our chaplains with the armed 
forces. During the past month I have met over 75 
per cent of the army and navy chaplains in the various 
theaters of operations that I have visited; ordained 
ministers of all faiths, who are charged with the specific 
responsibility of ministering to the religious needs of 
the men. I wish I could cite some examples of the 
self-sacrificing work of these chaplains. I have already 
seen enough to know that when the history of the 
achievements of this war is finally written, it will con- 
tain no more heroic pages than those upon which is 
inscribed the consecrated work of the chaplains. 

Somehow I have the feeling that the work of these 
chaplains is not being sufficiently appreciated by the 
churches back home. I urge you to think of these 
ministers of yours. Remember them in your prayers. 
While dozens of chaplains have told me they have 
received evidences of the devotion of their own 
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churches, the number has been altogether too large of 
those who, according to their own statements, have been 
almost forgotten, and who have reminded me that their 
churches and fellow ministers have apparently followed 
the principle of “out of sight, out of mind.” 

Christians of America, this should not be. I plead 
with you to write to these chaplains. Let them feel 
that there is really something in the tie that binds 
hearts in Christian fellowship. Remember that many 
of them have been in service for two or three years. 
It is so easy for even a minister to lose vital touch with 
the church in such circumstances. 

And particularly you ministers: If you have friends 
in the chaplaincy, write to them. They need letters 
from their fellow workers in the kingdom of God. Tell 
them you think highly of their work. Tell them that 
whatever their days of weariness may be, their labors 
are not in vain in the Lord. Protestant, Catholic and 
Hebrew alike, they need not only the abiding strength 
and faith which come from an Omnipotent God, to 
carry on their sacrificial service of consecrated lives, 
but also they need to know that they are being thought 
of back home. 

Second, what about the men themselves? Are they 
attending church? I wish you could have been with 
me the other Sunday. About one thousand men were 
present to hear me preach. Believe me, no preacher in 
America on that day had a more inspiring service. 
How those boys sang the old hymns!—‘Holy, Holy, 
Holy”; “Faith of Our Fathers”; “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.” How they listened to the anthem of the 
soldier choir and to the beautiful solo! With what 
vigor did they participate in the responses! With what 
reverence did they bow in prayer! There were hun- 
dreds of such services being held at the same time all 
through these theaters of operation, some small, some 
large, all indicative of the response of American man- 
hood to the worship of Almighty God. 

Don’t misunderstand me; I do not mean to convey 
the idea that all the men are going to church. They 
are attending church, however, somewhat better than 
they did at home. Popular chaplains have large con- 
gregations, just as popular preachers do at home. 
Chaplains who are not so popular have the same 
results as they would have in civilian life. On the 
whole, among the officers and men there is a rich and 
abiding faith in Almighty God in the heart of the 
average soldier here, and the generals themselves, many 
of them devout churchmen, are striving by precept and 
example to encourage in every way faithful church 
attendance. 

A week ago I stood in one of our cemeteries over 
here, facing the crosses, row upon row, where rested 
the bodies of those men who had paid the supreme 
sacrifice for you. About seventy-five chaplains of all 
faiths were there with me. In a simple service, and 
in the bond of prayer to the God of Righteousness, we 
paid tribute to the memory of those heroic men who 
had given their lives. It is in such united fellowship 
as there represented that our American manhood here 
is courageously facing the future, looking to the certain 
day of victory, and to that final peace when free people 
everywhere shall work together to ensure for the world 

(Continued on page 627) 
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The Truth That Will Make Us Free 


Henry W. Felton 


ROTESTANT liberals need to be more alert and 

aggressive in presenting their beliefs to the world. 
They should not hide their candle under a bushel, but 
put it on a candlestick that all may see it. “Take heed 
therefore that the light which is in thee be not dark- 
ness.” 

Liberalism has a message for the world today. 
Everyone who believes in that message should have a 
part in proclaiming 
it. There is no hesi- 
tancy on the part 
of other religious 
bodies to spread 
their beliefs, and 
that is one reason 
for their numerical 
growth. This is not 
to suggest that we 
copy their methods 
of propagandizing, 
but we should use 
every opportunity 
to inform the world 
where we stand. 

When we speak, 
we should speak as 
Universalists. As a 
denomination our 
liberalism is consist- 
ent in both theory 
and practice, and that cannot be said of many churches 
today. We are not Fundamentalists, yet we believe in 
the fundamentals of religion. We are not Catholics, 
yet Universalism is itself catholicity. Why any hesi- 
tancy in giving the world our message? * 

In the present struggle between tyranny and free- 
dom Universalists and other liberals have everything 
to gain or they have everything to lose. We are part 
of a great universal movement to liberate humanity. 
In the words of Giuseppe Mazzini, being “heralds of 
a new world, we must found a moral unity, the catholi- 
cism of humanity. We come in the name of God and 
of humanity.” 

To have a real part in such a crusade we must have 
a norm, a rallying point, from which to operate. We 
have agreed upon that very thing. We have some- 
thing to offer the world. We have solemnly avowed— 
openly declared—our positive faith in certain funda- 
mentals: Faith in God as Eternal and All-conquering 
Love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, and in the 
power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit to over- 
come all evil and progressively establish the kingdom 
of God. 

In that declaration of faith there is nothing nega- 
tive. We have here an active faith that looks ahead, 
that envisions for the human race a glorious, trium- 
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phant future. It denies the popular notion that our 
main distinction is belief in a negative—‘Universalists 
are those who don’t believe in hell.” Our entire course 
is charted by an affirmation, a positive belief in things 
real. 

Therefore we as Universalists have a commission to 
arouse the world to the importance of certain things. 
In co-operation with others, who are with us in thought 
and purpose, what are some of the tasks that confront 
us? 

For one thing, we must help clear the way for a 
better understanding of the Bible. In spite of its 
alleged popularity,-the Bible is, without doubt, one of 
the most misunderstood books in the world. Although 
modern scholarship furnishes plenty of evidence to 
show us the true purpose and background of the Bible, 
there are many false ideas concerning it. Its meanings 
are lost to vast numbers of people. 

The age-old tradition survives that the Bible must 
be accepted literally. There are many well-organized 
systems of theology that insist that the book must be 
read as exact history and as true in every way to our 
scientific habits of thought. Because of this literalism, 
the beauty, the symbolism, the high moral and spiritual 
implications of the Bible, are largely lost to multitudes 
of people. An Oriental book, we have tried to think 
of its message in our prosaic way of looking at things. 

The late Dr. Frank Crane said: “Literalism is not 
truth. It is the foe of truth. ‘The letter killeth.’” 
Liberals can also insist on “Back to the Bible”’—the 
real Bible! We must accept and apply modern 
scholarship in our attempts to understand and appraise 
the Book of Books. 

Universalists may all have a part in making this 
truth, and other truths, known to a greater number 
of people. Our Commission on Literature provides the 
denomination with the type of printed material that 
clearly presents the various phases of liberalism in 
religion. These publications vary in character and 
length, but all meet a real need. Every Universalist 
should secure some of this material and see that it is 
placed in the hands of people who will read it. 

Thousands upon thousands of pamphlets and book- 
lets are prepared, printed and circulated through our 
entire fellowship. We can make only a few suggestions 
of the various titles that are offered. An important 
monograph, written by the late Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins, is entitled “Beliefs Commonly Held Among 
Us.” There are shorter works such as “What Uni- 
versalists Believe,” “This Matter of Church Attend- 
ance,” “Let Us Learn to Pray,” and “Twelve Reasons 
for Joining the Universalist Church.” This last is pub- 
lished in full in this issue of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versalist. ’ 

There should be a literature rack in every Uni- 
versalist church and it should be kept replenished with 
a full set of these books and pamphlets. Every 
Universalist church should make it a part of its parish 
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program to supply our men in the armed services, and 
all chaplains who will use it, with this printed material. 

When we have done this we will know that our 
candle is not hidden under a bushel, but that it is put 
on a candlestick that all may see it. We will really be 
sharing in the things of the spirit. 


LOGGERS’ LOOT 


A generation back 

It was the finest 

Of the forest roads. 

Great logs were hauled 

Along its stone-lined way; 
Stripped from the mountain side, 
Drawn through the vale, 
Thrown to the winding rivers, 
Loggers’ loot, 

They went to distant cities 
Leaving the rock and shale 
Bare as the road itself. 


After that, it was the turn 

Of all that was frail and young 

And very fair—the fringed gentian, 
The maiden hair, the baby beech, 
White pine and butternut, 

The thimbleberry and the scented fern. 
For a whole generation, unobserved, 
The forest toiled to rear once more 

Its early beauty on the stricken hills. 


And now the road is green with growing things, 
Festooned and draped and crowded, 

And paved with pushing fronds. 

It is a trail to secret places and high waterfalls, 
A covered passage in the mountain walls. 


But I remember former agonies, 

The long neglect that made and kept it bare, 

And the endurance of the road itself 

To tread of feet and rough intrusive ways, 

And the new hope that, after sacrilege, 

Sprang to eternal green and new-found birth. 
Pray God it may be so with this our earth. 


Marcaret B. Crook 


OVERSEAS WITH OUR CHAPLAINS 
(Continued from page 625) 


the liberty and happiness that every man, woman and 
child so vitally deserves. 

Friends of America, there is no clearer, more press- 
ing call in the world today than that—the call to keep 
step with these gallant men of yours as they seek on a 
foreign soil to accomplish, at any cost, at any sacrifice, 
the great and worthy purposes to which they have 
dedicated their lives. 
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OTHER UNIVERSALIST LEADERS ON 
CHURCH PRESS MONTH 


From Illinois 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D.D., Manager 
Universalist Publishing House 
Dear Dr. Lalone: 

Replying to your letter of September 13, I shall be very 
glad to send some message to the Illinois Universalist minis- 
ters regarding Protestant Press Month and the importance 
of presenting once again our own publication, THe Curist1ANn 
Leaner, to the members of their various parishes. 

Tue Curistian Lraper deserves far more support than it 
receives in most of our local churches. It is attractive in 
appearance, well edited, and both tolerant and firm in its 
editorial policy. The articles appearing in each issue by 
leaders in our own and other denominations are inspiring and 
thought-provoking. Also, and this may be most important, 
the enthusiastic church worker is the one who is informed on 
what his church is actually doing and- this information is 
gained, usually, from reading his church paper. That religious 
education is far below what it should be is evident to every- 
one, and I think of nothing that would help people meet life’s 
problems more successfully than better religious education. 
The church papers play an important part in such a program 
and should be read by a far greater portion of the people. 

- Very sincerely yours, 
Ernest E. Davis 
: From Maine 
Dear Dr. Lalone: 

I hope that Protestant Press Month will be successful in 
stimulating interest in our denomination and in its excellent 
publication, THe Curist1an Leaver. This publication, in my 
opinion, is among the very best in the country. 

The rich, cultural background of its editors and the liberal 
viewpoint of its contributors place it in first rank in my 
reading. 

Sincerely yours, 
Exvsert D, Hayrorp, President 
Maine Universalist Convention 


MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE AT TUFTS COLLEGE 
Mason F. McGinness 
MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE, sponsored by the Tufts 


College School of Religion, was held at the college from 
September 27 to 29, inclusive. In attendance were alumni of 
the school, non-Tufts ministers serving Universalist churches 
in Massachusetts, faculty members, and a few students. The 
total registration of fifty and the high proportion of this 
number who remained for the whole three days indicate the 
enthusiastic reception of this opportunity for fellowship and 
intellectual and spiritual refreshment. 

The program was varied and well suited to ministerial 
needs. Morning devotionals were led by Dr. Bruce Brotherston 
and Rey. George Lapointe. 

Methods and aims in sermon preparation, writing and 
preaching were discussed under the title, “My Best Sermon 
and Why,” in five sessions, each led by one of the following 
ministers: Bradford Gale, Robert Barber, Wallace Rose, 
Donald Lothrop and Donald Hoyt. There was a noticeable 
difference among these men in matters of approach, technique 
and emphasis, but behind that difference was a unity of spirit. 
These sessions were stimulating and, since sermon writing is 
of common interest to all ministers, ideas were readily ex- 
changed. 

Counseling was the other main subject under discussion. 
Dr. John Tilton, Ernest Thorsell, Prof. Arthur Leighton and 
Dr. Roy L. Minnich were the group leaders. Dr. Minnich, 
speaking out of a long experience in pastoral counseling, added 
much to this part of the program. 

During one session the extension of the local church's pro- 
gram was discussed under the subject, “Parish Evangelism,” 
Rev. Dana Klotzle leading. 
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Two evening meetings and one afternoon meeting were 
given over to “Religion in the Church,” led by Rev. Leslie 
Pennington: to “Christianity in the Church,” led by Dr. 
Robert Cummins; and to “Liberalism in the Church,” with 
Rev. Duncan Howlett as leader. 

Four book-review periods, though occupying only a very 
small place in the program, proved to be so helpful and inter- 
esting that the men recommended that more time be given to 
book reviews at the next institute. The books reviewed covered 
a variety of fields and were presented by Dr. Rolland Wolfe, 
Prof. Alfred Cole, Dr. Clarence Skinner and Dr. John Ratcliff. 

The Institute as a whole was reviewed by a findings com- 
mittee appointed from the group. One of its suggestions bears 
emphasis. With the denominational composition of the In- 
stitute more or less evenly divided between Unitarians and 
Universalists, the subject of closer co-operation and fellowship 
between the denominations was discussed, and the suggestion 
of the Findings Committee that in the future the Institute be 
broadened to include non-Tufts Unitarian ministers was ap- 
proved. 

The first institute showed vitality. It met a long stand- 
ing need of the men, as evidenced by the frequent remark, 
“Why haven’t we had this kind of thing before?” It was the 
unanimous opinion of the men that such an institute should 
be an annual affair, and plans are being made to put it on 
such a basis. Many of the men feel that such an institute 
can make a real contribution in the field of liberal religion. It 
can easily become—many hope to see it become—a vehicle of 
greater and closer co-operation and unity among the forces 
of liberal religion. 

This first institute points to the future with promise. It 
holds the promise of becoming a source of revitalization of 
liberal religious thought and action. 


FORTY-TWO PAPERS PARTICIPATE 


Homer W. King, editor of the Protestant Voice, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., reports forty-two Protestant papers representing 
many shades of opinion uniting in the observance of October 
as Protestant Press Month. Mr. King writes: 

“This initial willingness of Protestant journals to forge 
their efforts into a united front is certain to make a tremen- 
dous impact on the nation’s readers. 

“Tt is only logical that forty-two religious papers—more as 
the number of participants grows from year to year—with 
their subscription campaigns centered on one period of the 
year, will progress more rapidly than with each pursuing its 
own campaign in comparative loneliness. 

“Recalling his belief that religious journalism is next in 
importance to the preaching of the gospel, I can imagine 
Bishop Asbury would have been pleased at the prospect of 
building the Christian press as an instrument of his truth. 

“One look at the record—it shows that the church papers 
enter only one home in twelve—is proof enough there’s a 
job to be done.” 


WISDOM NEEDED IN OUR RELIGION 


HE subject for the sermon preached yesterday morning 

[September 12] by Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, pastor of 
St. John’s Universalist Church, was “Reactions in Times of 
Trouble.” “Almost any crisis, individual or social, is quite 
certain to bring reactions that can be easily predicted,” began 
Mr. McDavitt. “People tend to react in the same manner. 
Some of these reactions are very dangerous and produce dire 
results, and other reactions are stimulating and presage a 
better day for humanity. 

“It is important that people should understand the nature 
of their reactions and make certain that they are not reverting 
to beliefs and conditions that have long since been proved 
inadequate. 

“The problems of the postwar world are already creating 
many arguments and opinions. Already the isolationist group 
is becoming articulate and attempting to create a sentiment 
in this country for an independent course when hostilities 
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cease. This is a natural reaction and there is no desire to 
condemn people for reacting according to their own light and 
knowledge. The natural thing in almost any difficulty is to 
withdraw to one’s self and allow affairs to drift along. Not 
seeing what lies ahead prompts one to turn back and refuse 
to take further part in what is going on. 


Ignorance Never Way Out 


“There is a very good reason for such a reaction: it is due 
to our inability to think of ourselves or country as an integral 
part of the human family or of the world. It is natural to 
think that we can save ourselves by isolation. There was a 
time when isolation was permissible, since one could not hope 
to gain anything by co-operation, and also because one could 
withdraw from the activities of life and continue a certain 
kind of existence. Ignorant people still believe they can 
escape contagious diseases by keeping to themselves and re- 
fusing to take the precautionary measures provided by 
science. But their blindness does not save them. 

“Tsolationism is dead, and to practice it means destruction. 
India is a good example of this sweeping fact. Britain has 
been falsely accused of holding the Indian people back, for 
purely economic reasons. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. India’s plight is due to the practice of neighbor- 
hood isolationism. People who live in India tell us 
that India is a neighborhood nation. Each village is a social 
and economic unit. It has its unions and occupations, and 
cares not one whit about a neighborhood a few miles away. 
There is no sympathy for people who have been swept away 
by floods or reduced to starvation by famine. Indian people 
think locally. There is no knowledge of the nation as a whole 
and no interest in gaining any knowledge. They simply can- 
not see themselves in a larger interest or setting. There is 
some of that outlook upon life in our own country and in 
other parts of the world. Such a reaction in a ¢risis is to be 
expected but those who advocate it as a policy ought to 
realize it is a blind road that leads to a precipice. 

“A second reaction has to do with our attempts to explain 
our present world crisis in terms of the past. The Bible is 


_ searched for some hint that our situation was fully predicted. 


Just what help we can get from such conclusions is not known. 
It may satisfy a certain type of backward-looking mind. To 
admit that the present world crisis was foretold is not a very 
good commentary on our intelligence. If men understood 
fully three thousand years ago that this would come, why 
were we not alert enough to ward it off? Admitting that it 
was foretold, that does not justify what is happening, nor 
does it give us any help in getting it over and avoiding the 
next disaster. 


History Doesn't Have to Repeat Itself 


“Nor are we helped by the old adage that ‘history repeats 
itself.’ History does repeat itself to a certain extent, but that 
is no reason why it should. Why is not something done to 
keep it from repeating itself? The reason nothing is done is 
because people go right back to discarding and discrediting 
political and religious views every time a crisis comes. How 
can ‘old-time religion’ save us when the vast majority of the 
people have never had any other kind of religion? The per- 
centage of people who hold to another interpretation of God 
and life is indeed very small. There are not enough of them 
to justify blaming them for our present crisis.. We have here 
a very excellent proof that old-time religion and old-time 
statesmanship are not big enough to meet the crisis of this 
hour. Why go back to theories and beliefs that have failed 
in nearly every generation to save the world from a crisis? 
Our need is to look ahead to something more inclusive and — 
something that integrates life in place of dividing us up into 
small, segregated groups like India. 

“Already there has been a noticeable trend toward super- 
stition. Wars always produce such trends. Soldiers are given — 
trinkets to carry and are told these trinkets will protect them 
in battle. Religion sinks to a very low level when it puts its 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AN INTERESTING LETTER ABOUT TUFTS 


To THe Eprror: . 


The article in a recent Leaver about the early days of 
Tufts College and College Hill prompts me to write my rec- 
ollections of that institution, for we moved to Medford 
in 1860 when the college was five years old. 

My father, Rev. John S. Barry, was much interested in 
the institution and gave many of his books to the library 
and many hours of work in its care. : 

The view from the hill is very fine, and the growth of 
the place was interesting. 

One event may interest those who were not there to 
see it. The building of the reservoir on the hill occurred in 
the decade of the 60’s, for we moved from Medford in 1869 
and we were present at the opening of the aqueduct. It was 
a thrilling sight, but after the water had flowed in for a short 
time it suddenly stopped. There was great consternation. 
An investigation at the Mystic Pond, the source of the water, 
showed that a mass of eels was choking the entrance. The 
removal of these remedied the trouble, and a wire netting 
put over the entrance prevented any further trouble. 

My family has had further interest in the college, for a 
nephew and a grandniece have graduated there. 


Ester 8. Barry 
Boston, Mass. 


PENNIMAN SERVED MARLBORO 


To rue Eprror: 


A card from Rev. Arthur M. Soule calls my attention to 
the fact that one of the churches served by the late Dr. Penni- 
man was Marlboro, Mass., 1928-1930. I am sorry about 
the omission. 

Hersert E. Benton 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HIGH PRAISE FOR WESTERN PASTORS 


To Tue Eprror: 

The middle of May our family left Denver, our home 
for many years, to spend some time at sea level, for a com- 
plete change and rest. After a stay of approximately three 
months we returned rested, and physically benefited, and 
very happy to be home. 

While we were in Los Angeles we were privileged to wor- 
ship in the Universalist church there on several Sundays. 
Ever since returning to Denver we have wished to express 
through Tue Leaver our appreciation of the cordial welcome 
extended to us by this small but faithful group, so that the 
denomination as a whole might know what a spirit of fellow- 
ship is radiated by it. 

Tt was not hard to see what a valiant struggle this earnest 
group was waging to keep the church afloat, and I believe 
special mention should be made of the young pastor, Rev. 
Duane Kelley Lyon, who, in his earnest desire to help the 
church stand on its own feet, is accepting so small a salary 
from the church that he is carrying the double load of outside 
employment. 

To be so warmly welcomed by these friendly folk was next 
best to being in our beloved little Denver church. Thank 
you, Los Angeles Universalists, and best wishes to you one 
and all. 

Now we are ready again to put our shoulders to the wheel, 
even if the scope of our activities must be curtailed, to help 
two of the most sincere Christians and leaders in the denomi- 
nation, Rev. and Mrs. Conard Rheiner, who give so unstint- 
ingly at all times of their time, loving service and carefully 
planned action to make their ministry a worth-while and ef- 


fective one within the church and the community, on behalf 
of the Universalist denomination. 


Aurx. L. anp AuBerta C. Proske 
Denver, Colo. 


CHRIST OR CAESAR 


To tHe Eprror: 


“Abou Ben Adhem,” I do not pray for his tribe’s in- 
crease. Certainly the hero of Henry Leigh Hunt was in 
politics: just imagine anyone in carpentry, mining, or any 
other field of human endeavor than politics wishing to be 
summed up merely “as one that loves his fellow men.” 

Without knowing how or with what to serve us, zeal in 
the heart of a fellow being to do for mankind is a thing which 
wise persons mistrust rather than trust in consideration of 
their respective interests. An angel of the Lord would take 
for granted that Abou loved the human race and would 
inquire only whether or not the love was in line with benefit 
for mankind. 

The government which crucified Jesus was long on love of 
“the people.” The difference between Jesus’ regard for us 
and Caesar’s for a Roman world is found in Jesus’ urge for 
acceptance of responsibility on the part of even the humblest 
man or woman in matters of state as well as in all other 
matters concerning human existence, while the Caesars 
insisted that the Roman masses leave all responsibility in 
relation to government to Caesarean rule. 


Mary ALLEN GRANT 
Sparta, Il. 


MINISTERS ARE CALLED, NOT HIRED 


To tHe Eprror: 


In answer to the letter of Mr. Payne from Mount Vernon. 
let me say that a minister is called, not hired; that his tenure 
of leadership concerns not only the local church but the 
denomination and the church as a whole. There is an instal- 
lation service to impress laymen with the fact that God has 
commissioned the minister to lead his people as a shepherd 
leads his flock. The churches that are going ahead today 
give their ministers some power. If the minister is but the 
errand boy of the church he is a pathetic figure indeed. 
Laymen, follow the one who has a great commission! 

APOSTLE 


SERVICES AT SWANVILLE 


To rue Eprror: 

I am at Swan Lake with my cousin, Mrs. Black, as I 
have been for several summers, but I go back to Winterport 
for the winter. 

We have had two very interesting services in our church. 
On August 22, Old Home Sunday with dedication of the 
Community House and picnic on the church lawn. A good 
congregation and a very pleasant occasion. Mr. Bryant hoped 
that Mr. Fritchman would be here, as last year, but owing 
to conditions he could not make it. Last Sunday, August 29, 
we had the dedication of the Service Flag presented by my 
cousin, Albert T. Nickerson. Twenty-two boys and girls 
in the service from Swanville. 

I read in Tue Leaver of your service last Sunday at 
Beards Hollow. 

We have had services in our Swanville church since 
Easter. The congregations at times are small, but Mr. 
Bryant always has something worth while to listen to. 

Harriett M. Nickerson 


Swanville, Maine 
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POOR JUDGMENT OF THE EDITOR 


To tHe Eprror: 

Just a word about a minor matter that can in reality 
become of concern to our entire denomination. As a reader 
of Tue Leaner, I note with some dismay the fact that an 
article of great merit and importance was relegated to an 
inconspicuous position in your September 18th issue, and 
“covered up” by the use of “small type.” I refer to Rev. 
Douglas Frazier’s article, “A Broken Rocker and a Growing 
Sense of Community,” an article that contains vital informa- 
tion to the members of our church about the organization and 
ideals of their youth. 

Much is said, but little is done, to make the adult church 
members conscious of the fifteen thousand organized and un- 
organized persons in the Universalist denomination who are 
under twenty-seven years of age—and who constitute a big 
25 per cent of our entire Universalist Church of America. 

At the past national convention of the U.Y.F., I intro- 
duced a recommendation, which was unanimously adopted, 
that the Executive Committee confer with the editor of THE 
Leaver in the hope that the U.Y.F. might have a full page 
for its use in every issue of the journal. I am sure that your 
readers would welcome such a new feature. 

As one actively participating in denominational affairs 
over the past ten years, I feel sure of my conviction, namely, 
that still, despite much talk, our adult church members are 
not in close contact with their young people, and that unless 
steps are taken in that direction, the Universalist Church of 
America will not go “Forward Together.” 

Freperick N. ALLEN 
Portland, Maine 


GENIUS OR CRAZY? 


To rue Eprror: 


“Change!” That is a satisfactory explanation for the 
modern young person in taking up with the kind of companion 
who should have been avoided a generation ago; in doing 
away with the pay-as-you-go policy, which was good enough 
for horse-and-buggy days; in kicking out the old ways of 
dealing in favor of new. 

The infant sees the full bottle where the empty bottle 
stood and marvels at the change, but the mature human 
being sees beneath both bottles the changeless law of pro- 
duction. Infancy with many people is of long duration. 

From the serpent in the Garden of Eden to President 
and Publisher Sulzberger there is a long line who have 
known that young people rise to the change as moths rise 
to the flame. 

Mary Auien Grant 
Sparta, Ill. 


CHAPLAIN LONGBRAKE RETIRED, NOT 
DISCHARGED 


To rue Epiror: 


May I, apropos of Tue Leaper’s columns, call your atten- 
tion to an article in Tae Leaprer of some months back wherein 
you made a statement about the number of Universalist 
chaplains in American forces? About Major Longbrake, the 
article stated that he was “discharged” from the Army. He 
said at the time that he’d ask you to correct this error, but 
he never did so, he admits. Well, you see, as an officer of 
the regular army, from which no one is “discharged” except 
for cause, he naturally dislikes such a statement to appear 
where our friends would read it. He was “retired for 
physical disability incurred in line of duty,” a vastly different 
thing. Thus he’s still an officer of the Army though on the 
inactive list. In his case it was a bad heart. 

Will you kindly have this correction appear in Tuer 
Lwaper so that the matter may be cleared up? 


Emma H. Loncprake 
Seattle, Wash. 
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NO ANSWER EXPECTED 
To vue Eprror: 

“Henry W. Pinkham .. . asks us some questions that we 
are glad to answer.” But you did not answer them. I should 
very much like to know: 1. How many American lives can 
reasonably, in your opinion, be wiped out for the sake of 
unconditional surrender? 2. How long you will continue to 
“counsel all-out prosecution of the war” if unconditional sur- 


render should prove to be a distant goal, as President Roose- 
velt predicts?) HOW MANY? HOW LONG? 


Yours for PEACE NOW, 


: Henry W. Pinkuaar 
Newton Centre 59, Mass. 


ON FACE SAVING 


To tue Eprror: 


Why do we hear so much these days about “saving face,” 
even in America, and even amongst church people? If one- 
fails or makes a mistake is it not manlier and nobler and 
more Christian to admit it frankly? I think most folks admire- 
one who has the courage to make an honest confession. 


Mortey R. Hartiey- 
Shabbona, Ill. 


FROM A CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN 


To rue Eprror: 


I have just seen the editorial in Tue Curistian Leaver: 
entitled “The ‘How Dare You!’ Letter.” It is most interesting: 
to read all these queer things in this generation. 

When intinction began in this parish (Episcopal) there- 
was no comment of any nature whatsoever. It was just taken 
for granted. Many people who had never come to communion 
now come, because they know that the state law regarding a 
common cup ‘is being obeyed, and also that the full spirit of 
the communion service is being fulfilled. 

I write this to you because old Dr. Henry Dodge was a 
friend of mine for many years and his daughter Elizabeth 
comes in to see me often. She belongs to this parish but 
lives in Summit, N. J. 

Tuomas W. Arrrince. 
Morristown, N. J. 


WANTS DR. GREENWAY’S SERMON IN PAMPHLET’ 
FORM 
To tue Eprror: 


I have read in Tue CuristrAN Leaner Dr. Cornelius. 
Greenway’s sermon, “Between the Thunder and the Sun.” It 
is timely. So many friends are passing through the depths. 
of sorrow and do not seem to have faith that the sunshine 
will come. I wish it were possible to print that sermon in 
leaflet form. 

Exveanor B. Forbes. 
West Paris, Maine 


WISDOM NEEDED IN OUR RELIGION 
(Continued from page 628) 


faith in horseshoes and rabbit feet. It all shows that men 
are mature in almost every approach to life except religion. 

“The problems of the world will never be solved by those- 
who turn back and importune the gods of superstition, nor by 
those who find solace in the theories of ancient prophecy.. 
They will be solved by those who have faith in an intelligent. 
God and who keep their faces turned to a world that is still 
in the making. Progress comes when there is intelligent co- 
operation and integration of the various parts of the whole.’~ 
The Muncie (Indiana) Morning Star. 
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Views from the Hill 


LIKE the sentence in the Sermon on 
the Mount which reads: “And who- 
soever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain.” Oh, yes, there is some- 
thing in that 
statement — lL 
think it’s the 
word compel—at 
which we instinc- 
tively rebel. No 
sooner are some 
of us told we 
must do a thing, 
whether that 
thing be voting 
the party ticket 
or eating spinach, 
: than we almost 
instinctively react with an actual or an 
implied, “No; we won't.” Yet in spite of 
our almost natural reaction to this exhor- 
tation attributed to Jesus, on the whole 
I like it. There’s something adventure- 
some about it. It has in it an element 
of the unexpected. 

One of the great difficulties we have 
in these days, that of making our lives 
rich and effectual, is that we stand all 
too exclusively upon our rights. Get on 
an elevator and chance to step on some- 
one’s toe—see the withering look you 
get. Even sit in the wrong pew at 
church some Sunday morning, and see 
what happens. We want our rights. 

I had luncheon in a pleasant little 
place on the hill. A man sat near by. 
The tired girl who served him had been 
at work since early morning. He failed 
to take into account what might have 
been her home situation or her duties 
before she had come to work. So gra- 
ciously she endured his shouting and 
table-pounding. “What’s the matter,” 
he called out, “isn’t my money as good 
as that guy’s?” He was fretting about 
his rights, you see. 

Do you suppose our own beloved Clara 
Barton ever worried overmuch about 
her rights. Mary, the unhonored and 
unsung apple woman of London, might, 
as did all others, have stood upon her 
right to desert the city when the great 
plague descended upon it. The king 
and queen did. But no, Mary stayed 
on and served the thousands of sick. 
I wonder how conscious Jesus was of 
his rights. Why should he bother about 
blind men, lepers, the woman of Samaria, 
the rich young ruler, the Pharisee?_ Why 
should be bother about graft in the 
Temple, or be called upon to endure 
forty days in the wilderness? He had 
a perfect right to stay on in Nazareth— 
there in peaceful, law-abiding Galilee, 
and to be a carpenter all his life. But 
he didn’t. He didn’t stand on his rights. 
He stood above them. 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell didn’t ask if life 
was worth while. He was too busy 
making himself worthy of it. Albert 
Schweitzer regarded life as no grab- 
bag from which he might get something, 


but more an altar to which he could 
bring something. Most of the decriers 
of life are not finding it; and I wonder 
if it isn’t because they refuse to lose it. 
The same characteristic can crop out 
even in church life. 

Once upon a time we had a dear old 
gardener working on the place adjoin- 
ing ours. He was so old-fashioned, so 
quaint and honest and good. It was 
like a breath of fresh, clean air to talk 
with him now and then. One morning 
I went over to admire his handiwork. 
Attracted by a rose, an especially lovely 
large red rose, I complimented him. Em- 
barrassed, he removed his hat. “That’s a 
beautiful rose of yours, William,” I said. 
Then, after a moment of hesitation, his 
broken English brought forth this gem: 
“IT would be so glad to plant one in 
your garden.” Well, come to think of it, 
that’s religion, “pure and undefiled’”— 
being able to plant lovely roses in some- 
one else’s garden, and doing it! 


he. C: 


CHANGES AT HARTFORD 
SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


A number of important changes in 
personnel and program for the three 
schools of the Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation are announced by President 
Robbins W. Barstow. 

Rey. Tertius van Dyke is the new 
dean of the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, replacing Dr. Rockwell Harmon 
Potter who retired last commencement 
after fifteen years of service in that of- 
fice. Dean Van Dyke is a graduate of 
Princeton University and Union Semi- 
nary with advanced studies at Oxford 
leading to the degree B. Litt. He has 
had experience in both urban and rural 
pastorates and as headmaster of the 
Gunnery School, and, more recently, has 
been student adviser at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Another new appointee in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary is Prof. Matthew Spinka, 
who becomes the Waldo Professor of 
Medieval, Reformation and Modern 
Church History in succession to Dr. 
Elmer E. S. Johnson who retired last 
commencement. Dr. Spinka holds de- 
grees from Coe College, Chicago Semi- 
nary, and the University of Chicago, and 
is the author of numerous books and 
articles. 

In the Hartford School of Religious 
Education the faculty is undergoing ex- 
tensive changes owing to the sudden 
death last spring of Dean Karl R. Stolz 
and the retirement of Dr. A. J. William 
Myers, for the past twenty-five years 
head of the Department of Religious 
Education. Dr. Myers has been widely 
recognized as one of the leaders in the 
development of the new profession of 
religious education. 
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IT COULD NOT BE HELPED 


Plans were under way for holding a 
session of the Kentucky Universalist 
Convention early in October. But the 
session was not held. Six weeks’ illness 
of the writer prevented it. This he 
greatly regrets. But he is planning to 
visit the churches of the state when 
conditions permit. Our people up there 
are worthy, and no movement in the 
state should be discarded. 

The Georgia Convention met at Rock- 
well early in September. It was a two- 
day session, but at the same time, it 
was one of the best. For a good while 
Georgia has been without the services 
of a state superintendent, but at this 
session definite steps were taken to- 
wards supplying that need. Thus some- 
thing was actually done, not merely said 
or resolved. 

While waiting for a superintendent, 
our Atlanta minister is giving assistance 
to two of our rural churches. This is 
well and is greatly appreciated. 


Tuomas CHAPMAN 


PROTESTANTS IN SPAIN 


The situation of the Spanish Protes- 
tants continues to be precarious and 
difficult. Not only have the restrictive 
edicts against them not been lifted, but 
recently the measures against them have 
become more stringent. A cabled mes- 
sage from the Geneva office warns 
against any attempt to send funds or 
other aid to the Spanish Protestants lest 
it draw further unfavorable attention to 
them. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter, representing the 
Central Bureau in Lisbon, has made 
repeated attempts to enter Spain in order 
to assist the refugees there and to contact 
the native Protestants, but thus far with- 
out success—Central Bureau for Eu- 
ropean Interchurch Aid. 


THREE AMERICANS 


Three American airmen died in line 
of duty in the take-off crash of a navy 
plane in the harbor of San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, on the last day of the old year. 
They were Lieutenant Edward Mallory 
Vogel of Erwin, Tenn.; Issie Goldberg, 
attached to aviation ordnance, of the 
Bronx; and Edwin J. Sipowsky, aviation 
machinist’s mate, of Waukegan, Ill. Last 
Wednesday they were buried side by 
side in the service cemetery in Santurce. 
Officers and members of their squadron 
carried the caskets. Every member of 
the squadron was present. A Protestant 
chaplain read the service for Vogel, a 
Catholic priest for Sipowsky, a Jewish 
rabbi for Goldberg. The flag for which 
they died flew over each of them. To 
each of them the Navy gave honor. 
Their three different religious faiths 
did not divide them. Their common 
faith, in their cause and in freedom, 
united them, as it unites all the mil- 
lions who wear this country’s uniform. 


—The New York Times. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


Will Your School Help? 


OUR THOUGHTS GO 
OUT TO CHINA 


In many Universalist church schools 
during the month of October, boys and 
girls are thinking about China and her 
people. Through pictures and stories, 
movies and other media, they are trying 
to put themselves in the place of Chinese 
children and sense something of their 
courage and cheerfulness in the face of 
danger. 

Through the weekly experience of wor- 
ship together when thoughts are turned 
toward China, a feeling of kinship is 
being built up. In the offering which 
culminates this annual Friendship Pro- 
gram, opportunity is provided to carry 
into action one’s interest and concern. 

Last fall, pupils in Universalist church 
schools contributed $1,442.77 to China 
Relief. With this year’s deepened 
understanding there is every reason to 
expect a larger ‘offering. The date for 
receiving these gifts is October 31. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
TO JANET STOVER 


While the Sunday School Association 
extends its heartiest congratulations to 
Janet Stover upon the completion of 
twenty-five years with the organization, 
it is really the feeling around Head- 
quarters—and throughout the denomina- 
tion, we suspect, as well—that it is the 


G.S.S.A. itself which should be felici- 
tated! Rare indeed is the kind of serv- 
ice which Mrs. Stover has _ given, 
marked by generous, intelligent, loyal 
devotion, never counting the cost in 
personal sacrifice, consecrated wholly to 
the cause. It is a pleasure to record 
our gratitude to her, and with this 
acknowledgment of our indebtedness 
go our cordial good wishes for the 
future. 
Harotp S. Laraam, President 
General Sunday School Association 


THE UTMOST THERE IS IN ME 


In one of the essays of Dean Briggs 
of Harvard, he tells of a freshman whose 
aimless drifting and incorrigible indo- 
lence had brought him to the point of 
being dropped from college. As a last 
resort, the dean turned for help to a 
very able and inspiring senior. He asked 
him to go to this freshman and see what 
he could do to wake him. The first 
question the senior asked when he went 
to see the boy was this: “Jack, did 
you ever in your life do anything as well 
as you could?” He had put his finger up- 
on the central fact. The boy had never 
learned to do anything or to be any- 
thing with his complete self; and the 
one essential was to create for him some 
loyalty big enough to rouse him and to 
call out the utmost resources at his 
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command. The first and most essen- 
tial prayer which every one of us needs 
to make at the beginning of life, and at 
the beginning of each new year or chap- 
ter in it, is this: “O God, give me so 
unmistakably to see what I want to do 
that the utmost there is in me may be 
on fire for its doing!”’—From Great Men 
of the Bible, by Waurer Russet Bowie. 


THOUGHTS OF GOD FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS IN AUTUMN 


Again the Connecticut Council of 
Churches, through its Children’s Com- 
mittee, has issued a booklet -of daily 
readings for children—this time for Oc- 
tober and November. Pictures, stories, 
poetry and songs have to do with the 
harvest, with the Hebrew Feast of the 
Ingathering and the American Thanks- 
giving. Here are real stories about real 
people. Undergirding all is the thought 
of God, the Creator and Sustainer of life 
and of the interdependence of people the 
world around. 

An increasing number of church schools 


‘are making these booklets available for 


use in the homes of their pupils. Where 
this is impossible many parents are glad 
to purchase them. The price is 15 cents 
a single copy, 13 cents for twenty-five or 
more. Order from Universalist Publishing 
House. 


VACATION PROGRAM 
IN PASADENA 


Once a week, from 10:30 to 3:30, 
through the summer, a group of children 
of all ages met in the Universalist church 
in Pasadena, Calif., to make gifts for the 
British Nursery Schools. The program 
included work, worship, lunch, drama 


and play. The minister, Dr. C. Clare 
Blauvelt, took part by conducting 
beautiful worship services, endearing 


himself to the smaller children as he 
had never had the chance to do before. 
Five women from the A.U.W. helped 
with sewing, knitting and _ teaching. 
Everyone brought his own lunch, which 
was eaten picnic style out under the 
trees in the garden. 

At the closing program a dramatiza- 
tion of the story “Theresa” from We’re 
All Americans was presented, and songs 
learned during the summer were sung. 
Some of the children repeated passages 
from the Bible which had been learned. 
A display was held of the stuffed dolls 
made and dressed, knitted caps, felt 
shoes, scrapbooks and toys—useful and 
beautiful gifts which will warm the 
hearts of refugee children in Friends 
hostels in England. 

Mrs. Earl F. Gorton, ‘paint 
of the church school, in reporting this 


summer project says, “It far surpassed — 
our expectations.” > Sng 
ws 


a 


‘service, particularly in wartime. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


WOMEN AND SOCIAL ACTION 


“Women and Social Action” is, to my 

mind, synonymous with “Women and 
Social Work.” Wherever you find women 
you find social service in some form. 
Social Service calls for kindness, for- 
bearance, patience and vision. Women 
have those qualities. The church, from 
the kindergarten to the adult classes, 
stresses these same qualities, and it 
is not surprising that from the church 
come many leaders in benevolent and 
welfare work. 
- We sometimes think that social serv- 
ice is for the poor alone, as there is al- 
ways need to feed and clothe people 
who cannot at times provide for them- 
selves. But the wealthy are in need of 
social service also. They should share 
their means. Many have the vision, but 
many have not. 

The women of our churches should be 
alert and sense the service they can be 
to others. The loosening of some pocket- 
books depends upon the proper approach. 
Here is where certain women in the 
church can be of service. I mention 
“certain” because it is necessary to choose 
the right people. 

There are always women in a church 
who can and are willing to do everything 
they are asked to do. There are others 
who will do some things. There are some 
who are afraid to do, and there may be 
some who will not do. Here is a bit 
of opportunity for social service right in 
one’s own church. Enlist them all. 

There are many types 'of social service, 
world wide in scope, which women must 
become interested in. Professional work- 
ers are confronted with an exhausting 
They 
search out the need and work until it 
is relieved, but the women of the church 
ean help in ways not so exacting. 
Women who have family duties are 
limited as to the time they can devote 
to outside interests. Even a busy woman, 
however, can and does find time to do a 
kindness and bring a smile. 

Down through the ages the people who 
are remembered and honored are not the 
militarists. We do not feel that the con- 
querors are great because they destroyed 
countries and killed people. The ones 
who are remembered are the souls who 
have served. Some can do great service; 
some lesser service; but if all are serving 
as best they can, it is acceptable serv- 
ice. Clara Barton, for instance, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Millet, Beethoven, Bach, Lin- 
coln, Jane Addams, Marconi, Florence 
Nightingale, Jacob Riis, all served. All 
were loved, and all are revered. So, 
also, are those of us who serve in lesser 
spheres. 


The women of the churches should be 
the ones to carry the torch of social serv- 
ice to their communities. They are best 
fitted for it. Each locality differs in its 
needs, but essentially the world over 
things are much the same. 

We women of the church should not 
minimize the work we are doing in our 
church organizations. We fill in when the 
pastor calls on us. We do not very often 
fail him. If the hospital needs help, we 
sew or aid in other ways. We work for 
the Red Cross. In other words, we are 
ready to work and are not afraid to work. 
Social service and social action demand 
our being willing and able to serve when 
and where we are needed. There is. no 
greater satisfaction than in bringing an 
appreciative smile to some soul. Even 
doing good, however, has its setbacks at 
times. You perhaps find people who do 
not appear to appreciate what you are 
trying to do, but it has been my experi- 
ence that not a thing done in the right 
spirit goes wholly unappreciated. It 
strikes a note, perhaps faintly, in even 
the hardest heart. 

To be a real social worker in a com- 
munity and in a church one must have 
patience and vision, and a heart big 
enough and elastic enough to become 
larger, in order to take the hard things 
that come. The highest type of service 
is spiritual. 

We must keep the spirit of service 
alive. It must not become weak. After 
the war, also, the women of the church 
must be ready to give of themselves 
sympathetically to the spiritual and 
physical needs of others. 


Auicr Opsr, Social Service Worker 


LAWRENCE WOMEN 
OPEN SEASON 


The Association of Universalist Women 
of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Lawrence, Mass., held its first 
sewing meeting of the season on behalf 
of the Lawrence General Hospital on the 
afternoon of October 13. Miss Myra 
Church, executive secretary of the Law- 
rence City Mission, was the speaker. 
The second sewing meeting is scheduled 
for October 27. 

On October 14 and 15 the women held 
their fall rummage sale. 


VISITORS AT HEADQUARTERS 


Visitors to the executive office of the 
Association in the past two weeks were 
Mrs. Seth R. Brooks of Washington, 
D. C., president of the National Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women; Mrs. Ezra 
B. Wood of New Haven, Conn., chair- 
man of the Committee on Business for 
the biennial sessions of the Association; 


Mrs. Charles H. Boardman of Lynn, 
Mass., recording secretary; and Mrs. 
Robert H. Barber of New Haven, Conn., 
chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions for the biennial sessions. 


WOMEN’S STUDY GROUP 
AT MALDEN 


The Malden, Mass., Association of 
Universalist Women will use as a basic 
text for its study group this year, We 
Who Are America, by Kenneth D. Miller. 

The group meets the second Tuesday 
of each month at ten o’clock at the 
home of the leader, Mrs. J. Russell Bow- 
man, for a morning coffee hour, followed 
by a discussion period. 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
MEET IN LYNN 


“Universalist. Women Together!” This 
was the call which brought out two hun- 
dred women of the First Universalist. 
Parish of Lynn, Mass., to a supper meet- 
ing recently. It was the first get-together 
of the reorganized Pullman Mission. The 
president, Mrs. Joel W. Reynolds, intro- 
duced Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive 
director of the National Association of 
Universalist Women, who greeted the 
organization, An original and entertain- 
ing sketch in three parts by Mrs. George 
H. Ball was presented. This dealt with 
a meeting of the Flower Mission of many 
years ago, the first talk of reorganization 
of the Pullman Mission, and a glimpse 
into the future with the world at peace 
and every woman busy and happy doing 
her share of church work. 

The meeting was the culmination of 
many months of planning. At a special 
meeting of the Pullman Mission last 
May it was voted to extend membership 
to every woman of the parish. A letter 
and questionnaire were sent to about 
five hundred women, approximately two 
hundred fifty of whom were not mem- 
bers of either of the women’s groups, 
the Pullman Mission and the Every Day 
Club. Activities were listed under three 
heads: Church Aid, Program, and Social 
Action. The women were asked to state 
the activities in which they were en- 
gaged or in which they were willing to 
take part. The response was gratifying. 
New chairmen of committees were asked 
to join the Executive Board. Under 
the leadership of a ways and means eom- 
mittee ten groups were organized geo- 
graphically. The program has been ar- 
ranged for women of all ages and 
interests. 

The enthusiasm shown at this meet- 
ing augurs well for the future. 


Aruine Reynoups, Recording Secretary 
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Massachusetts News 


A BUSY AND PROFITABLE WEEK 


The week of September 27 to October 
3 was one of activity for Universalists in 
Massachusetts. During the first three 
days, the Tufts College School of Reli- 
gion, at the suggestion of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention, provided a 
ministers’ institute. A report of this, by 
Rev. Mason F. McGinness, who began 
his pastorate at the First Universalist 
Church in Weymouth, August 1, appears 
on page 627 of this issue. 

On Thursday, the day after the In- 
stitute closed, the annual Fall Confer- 
ence was held in the First Universalist 
Church, Medford. Although it was a 
rainy day, over one hundred eighty dele- 
gates attended the morning, afternoon 
and evening sessions, including twenty- 
nine young people who had a separate 
late afternoon and evening conference 
in the near-by Congregational church, 
joining with the general conference for 
the closing evening session. 


For the women’s groups the leaders of 
the different conferences were Mrs. F. W. 
Pfaff, president of the Massachusetts 
Association of Universalist Women, Mrs. 
Frank Balcomb, Mrs. J. Russell Bow- 
man, Miss Ella Burnham, Mrs. Lester 
Corey, Miss Bernice Cunningham, Mrs. 
Charles Duhig, Mrs. Nathan Gallinger 
and Mrs. Robert M. Rice. 


For the section on religious education 
there were reports of the different de- 
partmental leaders at the morning ses- 
sion, with Mrs. C. L. Scott, president of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association, presiding, and for the 
afternoon and evening session the leaders 
were Rev. Carl A. Hempel, Dr. George 
E. Huntley, Dr. Clinton L. Scott, Miss 
Susan M. Andrews, Miss Margaret Win- 
chester, Mrs. Miriam DeWolfe, Mrs. 
Lawrence Asplind, Mrs. W. S. Clark, 
Mrs. Arthur W. Webster, Mrs. W. C. 
Billings, Mrs. Dana E. Klotzle, and Rev. 
LeRoy A. Congdon. 


During the morning session, in the 
interests of the Massachusetts Universal- 
ist Convention, the superintendent, Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff, gave the high lights of 
the program for the coming year, which 
included field work, publicity projects, 
the issuing of literature, the surveying of 
new communities, and the provision of 
leadership for special work in local 
churches. There was also a brief dis- 
cussion of a number of the recommenda- 
tions passed at the Salem Convention 
last May. 

In the evening, George A. Upton, 
president of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention, presided at the 
conference on the services that the 
churches were rendering the men in the 
various branches of our war effort. Dr. 


William Wallace Rose of Lynn, Mrs. 
Marion Coffin of Waltham and Miss 
Bernice Cunningham of Medford were 
the leaders of this conference. 


At the closing session, Rev. John Q. 
Parkhurst presided. 


The address of the evening was given 
by Dean Clarence R. Skinner of the 
Tufts School of Religion on “Twentieth- 
Century Universalism.” 


On Saturday and Sunday, a group of 
Massachusetts laymen assembled in the 
library of the Tufts College School of 
Religion for conferences which were the 
beginning of a program of training for 
conducting church services. These men 
were enlisted by Samuel F. Parker, a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion, and they have volunteered to equip 
themselves to be ready in an emergency 
to take care of services in our churches. 
While there is no need at the present 
moment of the services of these laymen, 
the situation may arise at any time, and 
the laymen are to be commended for 
their concern in the matter. The follow- 
ing conferences were led by members of 
the faculty of Tufts College: “On Wor- 
ship Services and the Use of Sermons,” 
Prof. Alfred S. Cole; “On Literature to 
Read and Use,” Dr. Clarence R. Skinner; 
“On How to Use the Bible,” Prof. R. E. 
Wolfe; “On Effective Public Speaking,” 
Prof. J. R. Woodruff, the Department of 
Speech; and “On the Church’s Program 
and Need for Laymen,’ Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff. 


The laymen who attended were Wil- 
lard D. Coffin and Willard E. Coffin, 
Waltham, Richard K. Eaton, Wey- 
mouth, Ralph S. Emerson and Frederick 
L. Harrison, Everett, David L. Peirce, 
Arlington, Ralph O. Silva, Medford, and 
Harold B. Stone, Weymouth. A number 
of other laymen expressed an interest in 
volunteering for this type of work, but 
were unable to be present. Plans were 
made by this group of laymen for similar 
conferences later in the year. 

The Institute closed on Sunday after- 
noon, and those attending remained to 
hear Dr. William Wallace Rose give the 
annual Russell Lecture on “What Is Re- 
ligion and Who Are the Religious?” 


HISTORICAL LEAFLET WANTED 


Would any person having a copy of an 
address entitled “Oldest Universalist 
Church in the World,” by Rev. Albert 
Tyler, please send to or communicate 
with the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8? 
The address was published by the Ladies’ 
Unity Circle of Oxford, Mass., some- 
time after 1917. The convention wishes 
te deposit it with an historical library. 


OUR SELECTED LEADERS 


Artuur A, Mouton 


Mr. Moulton, who was elected a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
at the Haverhill session in May, 1943, 
was born at North Andover, Mass. His 
early education was in the public schools 
of Worcester and Leicester, Mass., and 
his high-school training at Palmer. His 
professional training was at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, where 
he specialized in the violin and entered 
the professional field of music as a con- 
cert artist. He played in cities through- 
out the United States, and was also a 
member of the Boston Festival Orchestra 
under Mollenhauer. 


More recently Mr. Moulton entered 
the field of business. He served for some 
time as the Central West representative 
of a New York jewelry concern, and is 
now the New England representative of 
the Weymouth Art Leather Company. 


In his home church—the First Parish 
of Malden, Universalist—he has served 
in many capacities. He was clerk of the 
Board for eight years, trustee for three 
years, and now is chairman of the Music 
Committee and the Promotional Com- 
mittee. 


In addition to his music, which he 
continues as a hobby, Mr. Moulton has 
produced unusual effects in natural color 
movie photography, and gives travelogue 
lectures. 

His wife, Bessie F. Moulton, and his 
daughter Betty Lou, a sophomore at St. 
Lawrence University, are well known in 
Universalist circles. 


Mr. Moulton resides at 146 Plymouth 
Road, Malden. 


—— 
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News of Churches and Church People 


MAURICE COBB ORDAINED 
IN EAST BOSTON 

Maurice Cobb was ordained to the 
Christian ministry at the Universalist 
church in East Boston, Mass., Sunday 
evening, September 26. 

Dr. John M. Ratcliff, superintendent 
of Universalist churches in Massachu- 
setts, performed the act of ordination 
and offered the ordination prayer. Others 
taking part in the service were: Dr. 
George E. Huntley, Cambridge, who 
offered the invocation; Dr. Donald B. F. 
Hoyt, Brattleboro, Vt., who gave the 
charge to the candidate; Dr. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, who gave the charge to 
the people; Rev. Dana E. Klotzle, Somer- 
ville, who read the Scripture. Rev. 
George W. Warren, dean of East Boston 
ministers and pastor of the Presbyterian 
church, brought greetings from the com- 
munity. A delegation of members of the 
Boston Universalist Ministers’ Associa- 
tion attended the service in a body and 
marched in the processional. These 
were: Rev. William E. Gardner, North 
Weymouth; Dr. Roger F. Etz, minister 
of the First Universalist Church, Med- 
ford, and secretary of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention; Dr. Flint M. 
Bissell, Grove Hall; Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons, Cambridge; Robert Hosmer, 
Weymouth Landing; and Dr. Guy Rob- 
bins, Chelsea. 

Following the benediction by Mr. 
Cobb there was an informal reception in 
the church vestry. 


FOXBORO CENTENNIAL 

On October 3 and 4, the Foxboro, 
Mass., church celebrated the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the dedicating of 
its church and installation of its first 
settled minister. Sunday morning, there 
was a special service, with commun- 
ion served by Rev. Charles H. Emmons. 
Monday evening there was a home- 
coming celebration with denominational 
and town guests. Dr. Robert Cumminsand 
Dr. John M. Ratcliff were present, 
and Dr. William Couden delivered the 
address of the evening. After the 
meeting an informal reception was held 
in the vestry, at which time the his- 
torical exhibit of church mementos was 
viewed by many, and the church birth- 
day cake with one hundred candles was 
cut. 

One of the high lights of the evening 
was the reading of the church history by 
Miss Anne W. Turner. It will appear in 
Tue Leaver. 

Others taking part in the service of 
Monday night were Rey. Gilbert A. 
Potter of Fitchburg and Rev. Dana E. 
Klotzle of West Somerville, former pas- 
tors; B. A. Royce, pastor; Cecil G. 
S. Young of the Board of Selectmen; and 
Rev. Karl Gottschling, rector of the 
Church of Emmanuel. 


MR. FRIEND ADDRESSES 
THE MINISTERS 


Victor A. Friend, former president of 
the Universalist Church of America, ad- 
dressed the Boston Ministers’ «Associa- 
tion, October 4, on the business proposed 


Victor A. Friend 


for consideration at the New York Con- 
vention. 

Rev. William E. Gardner, president, 
presided, and Rev. Robert M. Rice of 
the Program Committee introduced Mr. 
Friend. Mr. Rice said: “We often hear 
the question, ‘What is the next step 
ahead in the Universalist Church?’ If 
we had a thousand laymen like Victor 
Friend, we should not have to ask that 
question.” 

Mr. Friend stated that among matters 
that have been suggested for considera- 
tion by the Committee on Recommenda- 
tions are: Support of work in North 
Carolina; a study of the expenses of the 
Universalist Church of America; and the 
disposition of 176 Newbury Street, 
Boston. 

There was an interesting discussion 
about moving Universalist Headquarters 
back to 176 Newbury Street, the building 
erected for headquarters purposes by the 
Universalist Publishing House. 

An informal poll of the gathering 
taken, on the suggestion of Dr. Flint M. 
Bissell, showed all but two or three pres- 
ent sympathetic to the abandonment of 
16 Beacon Street. 

At the business session Mr. Chatterton 
moved that the Boston Association be 
made a state-wide association of Uni- 
versalist ministers. The motion was 
passed unanimously. 

Dr. John M. Ratcliff, state superin- 
tendent, was -present, and spoke briefly 
on new methods of publicity. 


SPRINGFIELD U.Y.F. ; 
AIDING IN WAR EFFORT 


The Springfield, Vt., Universalist 
Youth Fellowship is helping the war 
effort as a group by having its own 
Victory Garden. The idea was sug- 
gested at a program committee meeting 
last winter, and several programs were 
devoted to a discussion of the problems 
that such a project would involve. A 
local farmer offered the use of three acres 
of land and some of his farm implements. 
He also agreed to act as adviser to the 
group. 

It was decided to make red kidney 
beans the sole product. A committee 
was appointed to investigate the cost and 
amount of seed and fertilizer needed. 
Then each member interested in the 
project invested a small sum of money, 
and the necessary supplies were pur- 
chased. The plowing and harrowing were 
done by one of the members and then 
the work began for everyone. After 
planting came weeding and hilling, and 
now the beans are nearly ready for har- 
vesting. 

Eleven girls of high school age of the 
group are also doing maid service at the 
Springfield Hospital. The girls devote 
most of their out-of-school hours to their 
new duties. 

Hearing that the hospital was in need 
of workers, the girls volunteered their 
services and are receiving a regular rate 
of pay for their time at the institution. 
Most of them are giving about two and 
a half hours each day to their work, with 
longer hours on Saturdays and Sundays. 

The girls are Eileen McCarthy, Char- 
lotte Plumb, Sally Norton, Lillian Stew- 
art, Roberta Stokes, Joyce Gowing, 
Elizabeth St. Mary, Beverly Bysshe, 
Esther Parsons, Beverly Worden and 


Pauline Nichols. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN * 
TO MEET IN LAWRENCE 


On October 28 an all-day meeting of 
the Massachusetts Association of Uni- 
versalist Women will be held in the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Lawrence, 
Mass. 

The program will open at 10:30 with 
an organ prelude and short devotional 
period. Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff, presi- 
dent of the M.A.U.W., will preside. 

The speakers are Rev. Joseph W. 
Beach, pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Worcester, and Rev. Emerson 
S. Schwenk, pastor of the Universalist 
church of Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Beach 
will speak on “Yes, There Is a Challenge 
for Us” and Mr. Schwenk on “A Test 
Case of Universalism,” the story of 
Japanese Americans. 

Luncheon will be served at 12:30 by 
the women of the church. 
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Twenty-Five Men and a Paint Pot 


Twenty-five laymen, including an 
architect, several engineers, an optome- 
trist, a lawyer, an advertising man, and 
an insurance broker, solved the man- 
power problem in their church at Law- 
rence, Mass., last year. These men 
turned to and, dipping their brushes in 
the paint pot, painted the kitchen, the 
vestry and the church school rooms, as 
well as the Ladies’ Parlor. 


kitchen, so the call went out for volun- 
teers. Fifteen men showed up the first 
night to prepare the vestry for the recep- 
tion of the new minister. Then came a 
rest period until the summer vacation. 
With the gasoline situation as it was, the 
minister stayed at home and issued a call 
for help’ to the men to brighten upsthe 
church school rooms. During the sum- 
mer, many evenings were spent painting 


A FEW OF THE TWENTY-FIVE LAWRENCE LAYMEN 


Front row, left to right: Howard Roop, insurance broker; William A. Robinson, 
mechanic; Robert Somerville, advertising man. Back row: Rev. Charles A. Wyman; 
Albert Rogers, toolmaker; Raymond Cnossen, general agent, Lees Chemical Company. 


Tt all started when Mr. Wyman went 
to Lawrence as their pastor on October 
15, 1942. There was need of a church 
office and pastor’s study. The men 
cleaned out a storage room in the tower, 
painted it and installed new lights and 
equipment. 

After that the ladies wanted to know 
why the men could not paint their 
kitchen. They did. Then the vestry 
looked dingy in comparison with the 


walls and ceilings, and sanding floors and 
refinishing, and now the entire school and 
basement are fresh and clean. 

The picture shows a group of the men 
who participated. In all, twenty-five 
different men gave of their time and 
money. What one group of men can do 
others can also. A little paint and a lot 
of energy will transform any dingy- 
looking church or school room into a 
livable, enjoyable place of meeting. 


‘A NEW MONTHLY 
FOR MINISTERS 

Plans for the early publication of a 
monthly journal which will specialize in 
resources, methods and tools for minis- 
ters in town and country churches have 
been announced by the Committee on 
Town and Country of the Home Mis- 
sions Council of North America and the 
Federal Council of Churches. Dr. Ben- 
son Y. Landis, secretary of the Com- 
mittee, will serve as managing editor. 

The new journal, which will be called 
Town and Country Church, is designed to 
acquaint the religious worker in the small 
community with activities and programs 


being carried on by churches in all parts 
of the country. 

According to Dr. Landis, the paper will 
be an important part of an enlarged 
“rural church program” that will en- 
courage church co-operation. The ven- 
ture is in response to many requests for 
such a publication, Dr. Landis said, and 
it is expected that at least 2,500 ministers 
in town and country churches will sub- 
scribe to it. 

Among the articles contained in an 
eight-page sample issue for September 
are “The Rural Minister’s Use of the 
Weekly Newspaper,” by .Mark Rich; 
“The Rural Church and Government 
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Agencies,” by Thomas Alfred Tripp; 
“Results of a Ten-Year Pastorate,” by 
Henry W. McLaughlin; and “The Lord’s 
Acre Movement,” by Dumont Clarke. 

Copies of the sample issue are available 
without charge from the Committee on 
Town and Country, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The Ferry Beach movies were shown 
at the Gloucester, Mass., church follow- 
ing a parish family supper, October 1, 
and again at Medford, Mass., October 
13, at a parish affair at which Ferry 
Beach reports were made. 

Carol Colcord, daughter of Rev. Elmer 
Colcord of Gardiner, Maine, former 
secretary of the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation, celebrated her ninth birthday 
anniversary, September 25, with a party 
attended by school chums. 

Owing to the restricted program of the 
biennial meetings in New York, October 
19-21, the customary Ferry Beach re- 
union had to be omitted. 

Susan M. Andrews, executive secretary 
of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, is chairman of a committee to plan 
for new curtain hangings for the Row- 
land Hall stage. 

Cynthia Peirce of Lexington, Mass., 
popular member of the waitress staff, has 
gone to San Francisco to spend the winter 
with friends. 


Another Ferry Beacher in San Fran- 
cisco is Stanley Rowland, son of the 
late Dr. William Rowland. He is a 
lieutenant (j.g.) in the Navy, and 
moved with his family from Belmont, 
Mass., early in the summer. His mother, 
Mrs. Blanche Rowland, is living in Brad- 
ford, Vt., and his sister, Mrs. Ruth 
Curtis, in Boston. 


GALLISON-BARTLETT 


Victor Gallison, just returned from a 
year in the Aleutians, was married to 
Miss Priscilla Bartlett at Universalist 
Headquarters, September 29, Rev. 
Douglas Frazier officiating. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gallison are both from Haverhill, 
Mass. The only attendant was a sister 
of the bride. 


FELLOWSHIP MEALS 


In New York, the Women’s Friendship. 
Luncheon, to which all are invited, will 
be held at the Hotel Olcott, 27 West 
72nd Street, Tuesday, October 19, 12:30 
p.m. Tickets $1.35. 

The luncheon for ministers only will be 
held at the Y.M.C.A., 5 West 68rd 
Street, between Central Park West and 
Columbus Avenue, Wednesday, October 
20, at 12:30. Tickets $1.50. Reserva- 
tions should be made at once through 
Rev. Cornelius Greenway, D.D., 961 
Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The informal convention supper for all 
will be held at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, Thursday, October 21, 6 p. m. 
Tickets $1.50. 
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STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 


tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


FLORAL PARK CHURCH 
FREE OF DEBT 


At a parish dinner held in the First® 
Universalist Church of Floral Park, Long 
Island, September 29, the thirteenth 
anniversary of the church, it was an- 
nounced that the mortgage on the church 
building had been paid in full and that 


‘ the Society was now free of debt. After 


the announcement a building fund for a 
new church was started by the gift of a 
Third War Loan Bond by the minister, 
Rev. John E. Wood. 


UNIVERSALISTS INVITED 


The American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions cordially invites all interested Uni- 
versalists to attend its open meeting, 
Sunday evening, November 7, at 7:30, 
at the Old South Church, Copley Square, 
Boston. The speaker will be Dr. John 
William Decker, newly appointed secre- 
tary of the International Missionary 
Council. Greetings will also be brought 
to the meeting by Dr. Wu Yi-fang, 
president of Ginling College in China. 


JEAN CHAMPLIN OVERSEAS 


Lieut. Jean A. Champlin, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Champlin of Hart- 
ford, Conn., is “somewhere overseas.” 
She may be addressed as follows: 

Lieut. Jean A. Champlin N-743424 
9th General Hospital ANC APO 923 
Care Postmaster, San Francisco. 

Her time for writing is strictly limited, 
she writes, but “letters are read and 
reread until worn threadbare.” 


WRITE TO PHILADELPHIA 


Dr. Herbert E. Benton and Rev. 
Harmon M. Gehr, ministers in Phila- 
delphia, are glad to receive word from 
any Universalist minister concerning 
parishioners who have moved to this 
center of war manufacture. They have 
already got in touch with several Uni- 
versalists who moved to Philadelphia 
recently, but they are continually re- 
ceiving intimations of the presence of 
Universalists concerning whom they have 
not been notified. : 

Dr. Benton is at Montgomery Avenue 
and Broad Street, and Mr. Gehr at Sten- 
ton Avenue and Gorgas Lane. 


CHURCHES ENTITLED TO 
TWO VOTING DELEGATES 
AT BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


The following is a list of the churches 
entitled to two voting delegates at the 
biennial session of the Universalist 
Church of America, to be held at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City, October 19-21, 1943. The 
list is as of October 11: 

Alabama: Ariton, Brewton, Camp Hill, 
Chapman, Florala. 


California: Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Riverside. 


Colorado: Denver. 


Connecticut: Bridgeport, Danbury, 
Hartford, New Haven, Norwich, Staf- 
ford, Stamford. 


District of Columbia: Washington. 

Georgia: Atlanta, Canon, Senoia, 
Windsor. 

Illinois: Avon, Chicago, Clinton, Joliet, 
Litchfield, Oak Park, Peoria, Stockton, 
Sycamore, Urbana. 


Indiana: Galveston, Manchester, Mun- 
cie, Oaklandon, Pleasant Valley. 


Towa: Mitchellville, Mt. Pleasant, 
Osage, Waterloo, Webster City. 

Kansas: Hutchinson, Junction City. 

Kentucky: Crofton, Hopkinsville. 

Maine: Auburn, Augusta, Bowdoin- 
ham, Brownfield, Brunswick, Canton, 
Canton Point, Caribou, Dexter, Dover- 
Foxcroft, Exeter, Freeport, Greene, 
Hiram, Machias, North Jay, Norway, 
Oakland, Orono, Pittsfield, Portland- 
First, Portland-Messiah, Round Pond, 
Sangerville, Waterville, Westbrook, West 
Paris, West Sumner. 

Massachusetts: Abington, Adams- 
North, Arlington, Attleboro, Beverly, 
Boston-Grove Hall, Boston-Roxbury, 
Braintree, Brockton, Brookline, Cam- 


bridge, Canton, Chelsea, Cheshire, Dana- . 


North, Danvers, Eastham, Essex, Ev- 
erett, Fitchburg, Foxborough, Framing- 
ham, Gloucester-Annisquam, Haverhill, 
Haverhill-West, Lawrence, Leominster, 
Lowell-First, Lowell-Grace, Lynn, Mal- 
den, Marlboro, Medford-First, Mil- 
ford, Monson, Orange, Orleans, Pea- 
body, Pigeon Cove, Provincetown, Salem, 
Saugus, Shirley, Somerville-First, Somer- 
ville-West, Southbridge, Spencer, Spring- 
field-Unity, Springfield-Second, Stough- 
ton, Warren, Weymouth, Weymouth- 
North, Worcester-First. 


Michigan: Concord, Detroit, Farming- 
ton, Horton, Liberty. 

Minnesota: Anoka, Minneapolis-First, 
Owatonna, Rochester. 


Mississippi: Burrus Memorial, Liberty 
Church, Our Home Church. 

New Hampshire: Alstead, Claremont, 
Concord, Dover, Lempster, Manchester, 
Nashua, Newfields, Nottingham, Ports- 
mouth, West Chesterfield, Westmoreland, 
Woodsville. 

New Jersey: Newark. 

New York: Albion, Auburn, Bemus 
Point, Binghamton, Bristol, Brooklyn-All 


Souls’, Brooklyn-Good Tidings, Canan- 
daigua, Carthage, Central Square, Coop- 
erstown, Cortland, Dexter, Dolgeville, 
Edwards, Fair Haven, Floral Park, Fort 
Plain, Herkimer, Hornell, Little Falls, 
Madison, Morris, Mount Vernon, New 
York, North Salem, Oneonta, Perry, 
Ridgeway, Rochester, Salisbury Center, 
Schuyler Lake, Southold, Syracuse, Utica, 
Watertown, Whitesville. 

North Carolina: Clinton, Hopewell, 
Kinston, Outlaw’s Bridge, Pigeon River, 
Red Hill, Rocky Mount, Woodington. 

Ohio: Akron, Belleville, Blanchester, 
Caledonia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Eaton, 
Eldorado, Huntington, Jersey, Leroy, 
Little Hocking, Miami City, Milford, Mt. 
Carmel, North Olmsted, Olive Branch, 
Rockland, Sharon Center, Springboro. 


Pennsylvania: Athens, Kingsley, Lines- 


‘ville, Philadelphia-Messiah, Philadelphia- 


Restoration, Reading, Scranton, Sheshe- 
quin, Smithton, Standing Stone, To- 
wanda, Wellsburg. 

Rhode Island: Harrisville, Pawtucket, 
Providence - First, Providence - Mediator, 
Valley Falls, Woonsocket. 

South Carolina: Bethel, Feasterville, 
Newberry. 

Vermont: Andover, Barre, Bellows 
Falls, Brattleboro, Cavendish, Chester, 
Derby Line, Hartland, Lyndonville, 
Montpelier-North, Springfield, Strafford- 
South, West Burke, Wilmington, Wood- 
stock. 

West Virginia: Fork Ridge. 

Wisconsin: Monroe, Stoughton. 

Ontario, Canada: Olinda. 


CHARLES PRIEST HALL 

Rev. Charles Priest Hall died at the 
Doolittle Home, Foxboro, Mass., at 8 
a. m. on October 6. He is survived by 
three sons and a daughter: Frank W., 
Charles P., Jr., Gordon M., and Martha 
G., now Mrs. Charles Broomhead of Bar- 
rington, R. I. Frank and Gordon live 
in the environs of Providence, R. I., and 
Charles is in military service on the 
Pacific Coast. There are eleven grand- 
children. 

Nearly two years ago Mr. and Mrs. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments 
For announcement and information, 


address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Hall were admitted to the home after a 
lifetime of service in the Universalist 
Church. Mrs. Hall’s death occurred a few 
months later. 

Charles P. Hall was born June 22, 
1866, at Troy, N. Y., the son of William 
Harrison and Harriet Priest Hall. He 
was educated in the public schools of 
Troy and in the Divinity School at Tufts 
College, graduating from the Divinity 
School in 1889 with the degree of B.D. 

He was ordained to the Universalist 
ministry June 12, 1889, by three men 
famous in Universalist history—Dean 
Charles H. Leonard, Dr. A. A. Miner and 
Dr. Lucius R. Paige. 

On October 16, 1890, at Little Falls, 
N. Y., he was married to Miss Ella 
Martha Wilcox. They shared the joys 
and sorrows of life for forty-five years. 

For twenty years Mr. Hall gave his 
whole time to the pastorate, but then 
for some years he combined church work 
and social work. He was secretary of 
the Associated Charities of Pensacola, 
Fla., from 1909 to 1911, and secretary of 
the Associated Charities, Pawtucket, 
R. I., from 1911 to 1915. 

His pastorates were Oneonta, N. Y., 
1889-1890; Huntington, N. Y., 1890-1894; 
Baltimore, Md. (assistant to Rev. Royal 
H. Pullman), 1894-1897; Danbury, 
Conn., 1897-1903; Brewton, Ala., 1903- 
1906; Pensacola, Fla., 1906-1909; Valley 
Falls, R. I., 1915-1930; West Somerville, 
Mass., 1930-1935; Valley Falls, R. L., 
1935-1943. 

Thus it will be seen that he continued 
work as far as strength permitted after 
he entered the Doolittle Home. 

He had been chaplain of the Fourth 
Infantry, Connecticut National Guard; 
division commander of the Sons of Vet- 
erans, U.S.A.; field director and major, 
American Red Cross, during World War 
No. 1; and was in both the Command- 
ery and Shrine of the order of F. and 
A. M. 

He had been president, vice-president, 
and state superintendent of the Rhode 
Island Universalist Convention, and at 
one time was state superintendent in 
Florida. 

He was both respected and loved. His 
genial personality brought him a host 
of friends both in and out of the church 
that he served. 

Funeral services, which were largely at- 
tended, were held on October 9 at the 
Universalist church in Valley Falls, 
where he served so many years. Rev. 
William Couden, D.D., of the First Uni- 
versalist Church in Providence, a friend 
of many years’ standing, officiated. 
Burial was in Roger Williams Cemetery 
in Cranston, R. I. 


PERSONALS 

Chaplain William C. Abbe is shown in 
a picture in Life Magazine of October 2 
conducting a Christmas service on 
Guadalcanal. 


Col. Theodore Whitney, U.S.A., who 
has been on duty in New York City the 
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past year, has been ordered to Washing- 
ton and has moved his family there. 


Dr. and Mrs. Donald B. F. Hoyt of 
Brattleboro, Vt., spent the summer vaca- 
tion working in the Estey Organ 
Factory. This factory had an order 
for one hundred thirty organs for camp 


chapels, and was desperately in need of 


help. 


Prof. Alfred C. Lane will speak at the 
morning service in Goddard Chapel, 
Tufts College, on Laymen’s Sunday, 
October 24. His subject will be “A Con- 
structive Peace.” 


Rev. and Mrs. Harmon M. Gehr of 
Philadelphia, Pa., announce the birth 
of a daughter, Julia Darian, October 1. 


@ Theodore Pope is now in charge of 
our church in Monroe, Wis. 


Rev. William A. Haney ‘has resigned 
at Fort Plain, N. Y., and has been suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy of 
Girard, Pa. 


Melvin Nash Ward, son of Rev. Mer- 
rill C. Ward of Abington, Mass., is now 
in charge of the church at Norwell, 
Mass. 


Rey. Roland P. Rice, S.T.D., has 
begun his pastorate at Peabody, Mass. 


Rev. William Wallace Rose, D.D., of 
Lynn, Mass., is preaching a series of ser- 
mons on “The Art of Living,” dealing 
with the positive life, the serene life, the 
objective life and the creative life. 


Mrs. Seth R. Brooks of Washington is 
serving for a three-month period on the 
Grand Jury of the District of Columbia. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The Massachusetts Association of Uni- 
versalist Women announces that the first of 
three public meetings will be held October 
28, 1943, at the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Universalist, in Lawrence. 

RosertineE Howe Rice, Chairman 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted death of H. E. Latham, May 10, 
1943. 

Noted death of F. W. Perkins, D.D., July 
8, 1943. 

Noted death of G. L. Thompson, August 
17, 1943. 

Noted acceptance of Wallace G. Fiske by 
Central Committee. 

Noted acceptance of Albert C. Niles by 
Maine. 

Noted ordination of Maurice W. Cobb at 
East Boston on September 26. 

Granted one-year license to Albert F. 
Ziegler. 

Granted one-year license to Robert Hosmer. 

Transferred Douglas H. Robbins to Maine. 

Renewed license of Melvin N. Ward. 


. 
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OCTOBER 16, 1943 


Renewed license of William W. Cromie 
and transferred to New Hampshire. 

The Massachusetts Committee of Fellow- 
ship will convene at 16 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, on Tuesday, October 26, 1943, at 1:45 
p. m., for the examination of Robert G. 
_Hosmer as to his fitness in purpose, character 
and abilities for the ministry of the Univer- 
salist Church. 

Cart A. Hempet, Secretary 


KING’S CHAPEL 
WEEKDAY SERVICES 


October to December, 1943. 

Monday at twelve o’clock: Organ music. 

Tuesday through Friday at twelve o'clock: 
Worship with sermon. 

* * * 

October 19-22: Rev. Bernard C. Clausen, the 
First Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

October 26-29: Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D.D., the First Universalist Church, Lynn. 

November 2-5: Rev. Sidney Lovett, D.D., 
Chaplain, Yale University. 

November 9-12: Rev. Theodore P. Ferris, 
D.D., Trinity Church, Boston. 

November 16-19: Rev. A. Powell Davies, the 
Community Church of Summit, N. J. 

November 23 and 24: Rev. Mark B. Strick- 
land, the First Congregational Church, 
Stoneham. 

November 25 — Thanksgiving Day — 10:00 
a. m.: Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D. 

November 26: Rev. Mark B. Strickland, the 
First Congregational Church, Stoneham. 

November 30-December 3: Rev. Vivian T. 


MINISTERS :-— 


Pomeroy, D.D., First Parish, Milton. 
December 7-10: Rev. Harry C. Meserve, 
First Unitarian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 
December 14-17: Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, 
D.D., Harvard Church, Brookline. 
December 21-24: Rev. Herbert Gezork, D.D., 
Andover Newton Theological School. 
December 28-31: Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, 
Mount Vernon Church, Boston. 


Obituary 


MARY LOUISE FESSENDEN 

Miss Mary Louise Fessenden, one of the 
most active members of the First Parish in 
Malden (Mass.), Universalist, died Sep- 
tember 9 after several months of failing 
health. 

Miss Fessenden, who was without near 
relatives, found her sole interest in the work 
and associations of church and denomination, 
and looked upon the Malden church as her 
second home. She taught for many years in 
the church school and served for a long period 
as its treasurer, and was elected the first 
treasurer of the Malden Association of Uni- 
versalist Women, offices which she held at 
the time of her death. 

Always keenly interested in the larger 
church, Miss Fessenden was an unfailing at- 
tendant at denominational gatherings, where 
she enjoyed a wide circle of friends. 

Funeral services were held in the church 
Sunday afternoon, September 12, Rev. 
Charles H. Monbleau officiating. 


PLAN TO USE OUR ADVENT MANUAL 


A DEVOTIONAL GUIDE 


FOR ADVENT 
In Your Fall Program 


The manual contains daily readings and prayers 
from the first Sunday in Advent, November 28, through 


Christmas Day. 


Single copies 5 cents. In lots of ten 
or more, 2 cents each 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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Crackling : 


Bystander: What was the cause of the 
row, Officer? 

Officer: The boys on the corner got to 
arguing about what kind of peace set- 
tlement we should make after the war. 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


“These razor blades are the best value 
to be had at the price today—” 

“Will they shave a tough beard?” 

“Ah, there you’ve struck their only 
weakness, Sir.”—London Evening News. 


Lawyer: And what was the defendant 
doing meanwhile? 

Witness: He was telling me a funny 
story. 

Lawyer: 
under oath. 

Witness: Well, anyway, he was tell- 
ing me a story —Watchman-Examiner. 


Remember, Sir, you are 


A friend has told me a story of the 
seemingly slow-witted vicar who told his 
wife he had met Mr. Brown in the town 
and asked him to come along to lunch. 
Somewhat taken aback, the good lady 
explained, “We have hardly sufficient for 
two.” However, Mr. Brown arrived, 
and they lunched together. Mr. Brown 
thoughtfully refused the vicar’s offer of a 
second helping. Afterwards the vicar’s 
wife asked him, “Why did you persist 
in asking Mr. Brown to take some more 
after I continually nudged your foot?” 

“My dear,” said the vicar, “you didn’t 
nudge my foot!”—HeEtranTHus in Public 
Opinion. 


“Yes,” said the conceited young bach- 
elor, “I have the greatest admiration for 
women. But I wouldn’t marry one of 
them—not I!” 

“T see,” said the sweet young thing, 
“you not only admire women, but you 
have a sincere regard for their welfare.” 
—Pathfinder. 


Clupp: I heard about a man who lived 
on onions alone. 

Jawson: Anyone who lives on onions 
should live alone —Exchange. 


“According to the law of supply and 
demand—” began her husband. 

“No one demands anything at a store 
now, dear,” she interrupted, pits tbe 
law of supply and request.” —Alabama 
Advocate. 


Waiting for a bus in Bloomsbury the 
other night a Londoner was astounded 
to hear a famous Eton school song sung 
by five little ragamuffins walking down 
the street. “Swing, Swing Together,” 
they caroled and shrilled. Intrigued by 
this, the man stopped the oldest boy and 
asked him how they came to pick up 
that song of all others. “Don’t you 
know it?” piped the boy. “It’s one of 
Mickey Rooney’s—you know, in ‘A 
Yank at Eton.” ”—New York Times. 
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